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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 





RICHMOND, OCTOBER, 1856. 


THE DUTY OF SOUTHERN AUTHORS. 


Through no more appropriate channel 
can we convey our thoughts upon the 
subject we have selected, than through 
the columns of a periodical devoted to 
the South, and to the maintenance of her 
literature and institutions. And if there 
should be found anything of force in what 
we shall urge, we could ardently hope 
that the seeds thus sown in diffidence and 
weakness, might, under the skilful culture 
of abler minds, germinate and grow to a 
tree bearing useful fruit. If there is 
any wish for the accomplishment of which 
we could breathe forth our most earnest 
prayers, it is for the establishment of a 
Southern literature, standing secure and 
independent upon its own pedestal, light- 
ing up the threshold of its temple with 
the refulgent beams of its self-illumina- 
tion. If there is any enterprise, towards 
the successful achievement of which the 
energy of every southern mind ought to 
be bent in unrelaxing effort, it is such 
an enterprise as will give to the South a 
literature that will command the respect 
and admiration of the world. If there 
is any duty, more than all others incum- 
bent upon the Southern people, the per- 
formance of which they cannot neglect 
without discredit to themselves and injury 
to posterity, it is the duty of rewarding 
by their approbation, and stimulating by 
their praise, the literary creations of the 
genius of their section. It is the litera- 
ture of a country that gives her people a 
position among the nations of the earth, 
and to this source must she look for the 
place she is destined to fill in the eyes of 
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future generations. He who would refute 
error and advance truth, who would 
create light and dispel darkness, who 
would gain renown and benefit his kind, 
who would wield a power greater than 
the sword—he, we say, who would do all 
this, should devote himself to the task of 
elevating the literature of his country. 
While it is the imperative duty of the 
authors of all nations to let the light 
shine that God has given them—to con- 
tribute, like so many springs, to swell 
the great stream of human knowledge 
and happiness, till it overflows its banks 
with the waters of truth—to worship 
wisdom and learring for their own 
sakes—while such motives, and such 
promptings as these, should inspire the 
heart, and kindle the genius of every 
author; yet to the Southern writer, be- 
sides all these, there should be other in- 
ducements and incentives to literary 
labors. Graver and more solemn con- 
siderations than a mere thirst for fame 
and distinction, should impel him to drive 
his pen. He lives in a community in 
which African slavery subsists. We, of 
the South, recognize it as a great social, 
moral and political blessing—beneficial 
alike to us and to the slave. We see in 
it a great pillar of conservatism, and we 
regard it as the best and most enduring 
basis for Republican institutions. But 
the rest of Christendom stands united 
against us, and are almost unanimous in 
pronouncing a verdict of condemnation. 
Wild crusades have been set on foot 
against our institutions, and amid the 
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clamors and uproar of false philanthropy 
the still, small voice of truth is unheeded 
and unheard. The great question of 
Africaa slavery is not understood in the 
outside world, whose prejudices are 
against it. Its great truths have not 
been fully presented and sustained; nor 
have its advocates been sufficiently un- 
tiring in their efforts to write its history 
in such letters that even those “who run 
may read.” Itis because of the world’s 
ignorance of African slavery, as it exists 
at the South, that the world is arrayed 
against it. Let there be light upon this 
subject—let it be understood—and we 
need not fear to stand alone; for then, 
against the fanatical tide that threatens to 
overwhelm us, there will be raised a great 
moral break-water in our defence. As 
literature has been the most powerful 
weapon which the enemies of African 
slavery have used in their attacks, so, 
also, to literature we must look for the 
maintenance of our position, and our 
justification before the world. Let South- 
ern authors, men who see and know 
slavery as it is, make it their duty to 
deluge all the realms of literature with 
a flood of light upon this subject. Let 
‘them dispel with the sun of genius the 
mists and clouds which ignorance and 
fanaticism have throwr «round slavery, 
‘purposely involving it in an obscurity and 
‘darkness, through which men will not 
grope to find the truths upon which it 
reposes. This, then, is the “Duty of 
‘Southern Authors.” The field for their 
‘labors is wide. Upon their efforts may 
depend the destiny of the South, and the 
‘preservation of her institutions. Their 
exertions should not be spasmodic and 
‘periodical, but constant and continuous. 
The press should teem with productions 
upon slavery, with as steady and unceas- 
ing an action, as it does with writings 
upon religion. The true features of 
slavery should be described in works of 
endless succession, Thus, by a constant 
agitation of the streams of literature, 
with the elements of truth, we shall 
be able to make the world view both sides 
of this great question, and see how we 
‘have been wronged and misrepresented. 
On the 29th of June, 1853, an address 
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was delivered by Professor James P. Hol- 
comb, before the Society of, Alumni of 
the University of Virginia, containing 
thoughts that should recommend them- 
selves to the grave and earnest considera- 
tion of every Southern man. It was our 
good fortune to hear that address. Every 
one should read it. It contains wise and 
comprehensive views, which, when fully 
carried out, will mark the commence- 
ment of a new era in the history of our 
noble State University. It also contains 
appeals in behalf of a native Southern 
literature, which, if listened to, would 
arouse the sleeping intellects of our 
section, and make them create new stars 
to shine “forever in the firmament of 
letters.” As it was the impression made 
by this speech which first led us to think 
upon the subject we are now presenting, 
we shall quote the eloquent language of 
the able and learned speaker, so far as it 
is applicable and auxiliary to our theme. 
We shall invoke the bright blaze of his 
genius to warm with inspiration the 
hearts of Southern men, and illuminate 
the path along which lies “the Duty of 
Southern Authors.” Professor Holcombe 
says: 

“Domestic slavery has impressed such 
distinct and peculiar features upon South- 
ern society, that it can never be compre- 
hended or appreciated by the rest of the 
world, without a class of native authors, 
Southern born and Southern bred, to in- 
terpret between us and them. Northern 
men, of the most enlarged patriotism, 
seldom visiting us at home, and then in 
a ceremonious way, looking at us through 
imperfect lights, and judging us by false 
standards, catch only the sharp points 
which rise up above the face of our insti- 
tutions, and are unable to form a fair and 
intelligent estimate of our character. 
Hence our history, our moral and social 
habits, our opinions, all the circumstances 
of our condition, are discolored by the 
partial and broken medium of that North- 
ern literature, through which they are 
now exhibited to the world. * * * * * 
We want a native literature to vindicate 
the integrity of history, and preserve 
from oblivion the fame of our fathers.” 

Southern literati, read here your duty 
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to the South, your duty to yourselves and 
to posterity! With the great moral force 
of literature overturn the unholy citadel 
erected by the slander, fanaticism, and 
malignity of your enemies, from whose 
unconsecrated towers, arrows steeped in 
the poison of falsehood and infamous 
libel, are shot at your institutions. There 
never was a ficld that promised a more 
deathless immortality to the author than 
this, nor greater benefits to his country 
and race. The success of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” is an evidence of the manner in 
which our enemies are employing litera- 
ture for our overthrow. Is that effusion, 
in which a woman, instigated by the 
devil, sows the seed of future strife be- 
tween the two sections of her country, 
likely to be the last? No. The literary 
workshops of the North are even now 
resounding with the noisy and fanatical 
labors of those who, with Mrs. Stowe as 
their model, are forging calumnies, and 
hammering falsehood into the semblance 
of truth. Southern men, learn that the 
arms with which they assail you are the 
best for your defence. In the great 
armories and arsenals of literature, if 
you will look for them, there are more 
weapons for you than for your adver- 
saries; because you will use them in the 
cause of reason and of truth, while your 
opponents wield them in behalf of preju- 
dice and fanaticism. The sacred Book of 
God sustains you; reason and conscience 
sustain you; the annals of the world 
upon the subject of slavery sustain you ; 
the immutable and eternal fiats of Nature 
and Nature’s laws sustain you. Why 
should you hesitate, or doubt that victory 
will be yours, when on the side of slavery 
all these stand arrayed, with nothing to 
oppose them but ignorance, passion, and 
a spirit of fanaticism, as mad as it is mis- 
chievous? 

But listen again to the stirring and 
eloquent words of Professor Holcombe, 
and recognize the groves through which 
Southern literature must wander, if it 
would fain gather enduring laurels for its 
brow while living, and chaplets to~deck 
its tomb when dead. 

“We can no longer cover the salient 
points of our institutions through the 
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halls of Congress. The voice of the 
statesman and orator cannot reach the 
masses, with whom lie the issues of life 
and death. Literature alone can dispos- 
sess the demon of fanaticism by its ‘sweet 
compulsion.’ Let us appeal to her varied 
forms, of poem, drama, novel, history 
and essay, to enter every cottage in the 
land, and disperse the delusions which in- 
vest this whole subject of domestic slavery, 
Let them vindicate it before the reason 
and conscience of our people, and hallow 
it as a great instrumentality of Provi- 
dence in their affections. Let them de- 
clare how carnestly we resisted its 
original imposition, how consistently we 
have labored for its subsequent amelio- 
ration, how uniformly we have sustained 
every measure of policy which promised for 
it a peaceful euthanasia, and how fiercely 
those who still roll in the unblessed 
wealth of that bloody commerce from 
whence it sprung, have sought to close 
every avenue for its gradual extinction, 
and hem it in, to perish amid social and 
national convulsion. Let them point out 
in characters of light, which all who run 
may read, that human wisdom has yet 
devised no scheme for its abolition, which 
does not call upon a great and enlightened 
people to sacrifice all the civilization 
which makes life valuable, for the mockery 
of conferring an empty freedom upon a 
race unfit for its enjoyment. Let them 
show, that although the same imperious 
necessity, which suspends ordinary laws 
in times of peril, forbids us to banish 
from the statute book the provisions which 
uphold the power of the master over his 
slave; yet all human laws receive their 
form and pressure from the spirit of a 
people, and, like the atmosphere we 
breathe, although possessing a weight 
more crushing than iron, may be made 
to bear lightly as the gossamer film of 
summer. Let them exhibit the mighty 
though noiseless features of public opinion 
in softening the harsher features of 
slavery, and converting its elements of 
danger and suffering into springs of re- 
finement and virtue. Let them deliver to 
an immortality of honest scorn, the libel- 
ler who has raked through the prison 
records of a nation, that she might hold 
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up the isolated and exceptional cases of 
cruelty to be found scattered over the 
tract of half a century, among its mil- 
lions of population, as types of a whole 
people and generalizations of their char- 
acter. Let them rid us of the superstition 
that slavery is a cleaving mischief, and 
by contrasting the general comfort, con- 
tent and virtue of our people with the 
misery, suffering and vice of Europe and 
the Northern States, show that our 
domestic institutions are a blessing, and 
constitute a great conservative bulwark 
against the inroads of those destroying 
agencies that have consigned ancient 
empires, republics and kingdoms to the 
tomb, and are now slowly working the 
destruction and overthrow of free society 
both in the Old World and the New. 

‘“‘Let Southern scholars but be true to 
the responsibilities of our time and place, 
and the darkness will no longer ‘dare 
affront the light.’ We shall divide the 
public opinion of the world, break the 
force of its sympathy, and by pouring 
through the bosoms of our people the 
living tide of hope, strengthen their 
hearts for the day of trial, and cover our 
land and its institutions with a shield of 
fire. We should raise up a native litera- 
ture, if it could perform no other function 
than be our witness before posterity. If 
our institutions are ever to be overthrown, 
let no interposing cloud of fanaticism 
cover the truth from the view of future 
ages. Let us catch the inspiration of 
that sublime prayer, which the father of 
poetry puts into the mouth of Ajax, in 
the very extremity of Grecian distress, 
when hostile deities had shifted the 
fortunes of war; a prayer instinct with 
the spirit which gives immortality to the 
dying hero: 

‘If Greece must perish, we thy will obey, 

But let us perish in the face of day.’” 


We have quoted the above extracts 
from Professor Holcombe’s brilliant ad- 
dress, because they bear directly upon 
our subject, and in its elucidation, are 
superior to anything that we can write. 
We hope that such alterations and inter- 
polations of our own, as we thought 
necessary to introduce between the de- 
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tached extracts we have selected, may not 
have marred the beauty, symmetry and 
strength of the Professor’s argument. 

We have, up to this point, endeavored 
to direct the gaze of the reader to that 
vast and unexplored ocean of truth, upon 
whose bosom we would urge Southern 
intellects to embark. Over its boundless 
surface let them sail on voyages of dis- 
covery, and visiting new isles and conti- 
nents of light and knowledge, let them 
gather wisdom from every region of the 
earth, that its blended rays may illumine 
and vindicate the institutions of the 
South, and teach fanatics that in assail- 
ing slavery they seek to overthrow an 
ordinance of God, and to subvert one of 
the pillars of society and government. 

But while we are lamenting the absence 
of such a literature at the South as would 
defend us for the present, and speak for 
us before posterity, let us not forget to 
award all honor and praise to those 
pioneers, whose writings upon slavery 
have prepared the field for the firm and 
steady tread of the Southern literary 
corps. Over the early grave of the 
lamented Dew, let the Southern slave- 
holder drop a sorrowing tear, to testify 
his grief at the untimely end of the able 
defender of our institutions. Let him 
cherish with pride the names of Bledsoe 
and Fitzhugh, whose batteries of logic 
the advocates of abolition dare not face. 
To Professor Wm. A. Smith, of Randolph 
Macon, the thanks of the South are due 
for his able and eloquent maintenance of 
the great truth, that “slavery is the 
normal condition of society.” Each of 
these, and many others, have done much 
for the institutions of the South. They 
have done their duty. In respect to 
slavery, they have performed the office of 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” 
to those who are to follow in their foot- 
steps. They have furnished the materials 
for others to carry on the great work, until 
the impregnable citadel of Southern insti- 
tutions shall be completed. They have col- 
lected tlie timbers of the edifice, which it 
is the duty of others to raise up. By 
their labors they have enabled those who 
shall follow them to stand upon a vantage- 
ground. 
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Although all of the works upon slavery, 
to whose authors we have alluded, are 
powerful in logic, deep in research, and 
valuable to the South, yet their value and 
utility, in a great degree, will depend 
upon their being made the united basis 
of a slavery literatire, so to speak. Iso- 
lated they do but little for the South; 
because, from the very nature of domestic 
slavery, no one author has been able, as 
yet, for want of the material and industry, 
to give us a book that would exhibit to 
the world a complete view of our insti- 
tutions, in every aspect and position; so 
as to make them thoroughly understood 
by a kind of self-illumination, as it were. 
Each author has contemplated slavery 
from some particular stand-point, or has 
discussed it in one particular branch. 
The theme is one of such magnitude, that 
no one has been industrious enough to 
pursue a different course. Hence, when 
their books have been read by those who 
desired to inform themselves of slavery, 
and expected to find an exposition, com- 
plete and entire, the readers have been 
disappointed in finding that the subject 
is treated only partially, ex parte, is con- 
sidered only in respect to a particular 
feature, relation or branch. Thus, noth- 
ing, or comparatively little; is learned of 
the institution, because those who are 
ignorant of it, and seek light, cannot sup- 
ply for themselves what the author does 
not give them. It is like expecting a 
child to read who is only furnished with 
half of the alphabet. 

Let us illustrate. We shall then be 
better enabled, from our knowledge of 
what is wanting, to suggest how the de- 
ficiency is to be remedied. 

Take “ Dew on Slavery.” What is the 
character of the book? It is an exami- 
nation of slavery as we find it existing 
in the nations of antiquity. It justifies 
slavery by showing precedents—by an ap- 
peal to the authority of the past. What 
does Fitzhugh do? He most ably demon- 
strates the “ failure of Free society;” and 
by contrasting it with slave society, 
shows by a kind of reductio ad absurdum, 
the superiority of the latter. Professor 
Bledsoe, after handling Blackstone pretty 
roughly (and deservedl7 so too) for his 
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blundering definitions, proceeds to crush 
to atoms, in the most masterly manner, 
every argument of the abolitionists 
against slavery. He then justifies the 
institution by appeals to Scripture, and 
defends it by “arguments from the public 
good,” concluding with an examination 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. Now, all of 
these works (we take these as samples, 
and as being the most conspicuous,) are 
exceedingly able and powerful in their 
arguments for slavery. But they benefit 
us but little in the outside anti-slavery 
world ; for this reason: that to be fully 
understood and appreciated, they require 
an acquaintance with the institution of 
domestic slavery, as it exists at the South, 
which the outside world does not possess. 
They strengthen and confirm the con- 
victions of the slaveholder, because his 
acquaintance with slavery enables him to 
see the truth and power of what is ad- 
vanced, and to supply what is necessary 
for comprehending the subject. Not so 
with the man who knows nothing of 
slavery, but is seeking light upon it. A 
New Englander, or an Englishman, may 
learn from Dew what slavery was among 
the ancients, but he will not learn enough 
from that book to justify and defend the 
modern institution. He may read “ Soci- 
ology for the South,” and see there that 
Free Society has failed, and is failing, 
but he will not the less deem African 
slavery acurss. He may peruse “ Liberty 
and Slavery,” and see the overwhelming 
collection of Scriptural authority adduced 
in defence of slavery. But his ignorance 
of the institution, of its moral, social, 
political and religious features, will pre- 
vent his recognizing the force and ap- 
plication of what is urged. The “argu- 
ments from the public good” will not 
penetrate his mind with conviction, be- 
cause it is not proved to him that they 
are founded upon, and sustained by the 
facts of slavery; and he has no access tu 
those facts. Consequently the great power 
and ability of the work are thrown away 
upon his mind; nor are his prejudices 
against slavery shaken or removed. 
When we would convince men, we must 
store their minds with facts, upon which 
to base and support the arguments we 



















































intend employing for their conviction. 
Until we do thai, the strength of our logic 
will neither be felt nor acknowledged ; 
because the world is ignorant, or mis- 
informed as to slavery at the South, and 
cannot perceive the truth, nor understand 
the premises of our theoretical reason- 
ings, however correct and irrefragable 
they may be. 

What is it then that we want, and 
have long wanted? A GREAT AND CoM- 
PREHENSIVE History or AFRICAN SLAVERY 
at THE Sourn—a work that would take 
up the subject from the first introduction 
of slaves in 1620, by a Dutch frigate, and 
bring it down to the present day. A 
History of Slavery would be its strongest 
defence, and its clearest vindication before 
the world. Such a work by the light of 
its truths would dispel the darkness which 
invests this great question, and refute 
the slanders which the ignorance and 
malignity of our enemies have perpetra- 
ted upon us. Such a book would bea 
great fulerum upon which to place the 
levers of literature that must be used to 
overturn the opposing wall that error, 
prejudice and fanaticism have flung 
around us, to obscure and conceal the 
truth. Such a book would make all the 
works that have been written on our side 
intelligible to the world, and by blending 
and converging the rays of light from 
every source to a focal centre, would 
illuminate our position, and in the collec- 
tion of weapons for our defence from 
every arsenal of reason, would arm a 
phalanx to stand in unbroken ranks 
around our institutions, and hurling de- 
fiance at the enemy, to laugh to scorn 
their impotent rage as they fell stunned 
and wounded from the impregnable bat- 
tlements of reason. From such a book, 
as from a great literary fountain, the 
streams of poetry and the drama would 
flow; fiction, too, would then come and 
deck the honest forms of history with the 
gorgeous and attractive robes of the ideal. 

This, then, is the ‘Duty of Southern 
Authors;”’ to elevate the literature of the 
South, to repel the libel, “ that no South- 
ern work is worth reading;” to com- 
mence their labors by giving to the world 
a History of African Slavery—one that 
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will recommend itself to the patriots and 
statesmen of the North, and to the sages 
of other lands; and by the embodiment 
of the facts of slavery, show it in its true 
colors, and vindicate it before mankind. 
And in the wake of history, let all the 
auxiliary forces of literature, to which 
we have alluded, follow, and diffuse their 
influence wherever a book is opened or a 
paper read, till a knowledge of our insti- 
tutions shall pervade all ranks of society, 
and extend to every land. Nor let the 
the efforts of Southern authors be alto- 
gether defensive. Scipio saved Rome by 
attacking Carthage; so let southern au- 
thors protect slavery by attacking free 
society. Let them hold up its abomi- 
nations and iniquities to the world, and 
tearing away the flimsy veil of its hypo- 
crisy, let them point to the fearful maga- 
zine of explosive vices and corruptions 
underlying their whole social fabric, 
and threatening the destruction of re- 
ligion and government. Let them speak 
of the impending conflict between the 
labor and capital of Free Society at the 
North, and paint “the fierce confede- 
rate storm of sorrow, barricaded ever- 
more in her great cities,’ Let them 
place in the back-ground of the horrid 
picture of Free Society, the dark and 
shadowy hosts of advancing isms, with 
No Property, No Religion, No Slavery, 
No Marriage, and No Government, in- 
scribed upon their unconsecrated banners; 
uttering blasphemies against God, de- 
nouncing the laws of Nature, and threa- 
tening to destroy everything that men 
hold dear. Let them, on the other hand, 
paint a picture for the South, that by its 
striking contrast and comparison with 
the other, may vindicate her institutions 
in the happiness, repose and virtue that 
characterize her condition. Let them 
show that it is to the institution of 
slavery, in its great conservative in- 
fluence, that we owe our superiority in 
morals, politics, religion, and obedience 
to the law; that it is to this source we 
must look, to account for our freedom 
from all the social disorders and convul- 
sions of the North. Let them show its 
blessings to us and its benefits to the 
world, that it is a great and necessary 
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feature of conservatism in our govern- 
ment, and that its abolition would be at- 
tended with ruin and disaster to both 
sections of the Union, and with conse- 
quences that would be felt throughout 
Christendom. Let them prove by evi- 
dence, that the veriest skeptic cannot 
doubt, that this same institution of slavery 
will secure to the South permanent 
peace, prosperity and happiness, when, 
from inevitable causes in operation, de- 
struction shall brood over the wrecks of 
Free Society, 

“ While Desolation, on their grass-grown streets, 
Expands her raven-wing; and up the wall 


Hisses the gliding snake, through hoary weeds 
That clothe the mouldering ruin,” 


In an age when the power of the pen 
exceeds that of the sword, purse and 
tongue, let us not be idle, It has been 
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truly said, that the bloodless conquests of 
the pen surpass in grandeur and extent, 
the triumphs of war; that the empire of 
Aristotle survived that of Alexander; 
that Napoleon did not alter the face of 
Europe more than Bacon; that the order 
of the Jesuits recovered more easily from 
the blows aimed at them by kings and 
councils, than from the strokes of Pascal. 
With such a mighty power at its com- 
mand, and such boundless fields before 
them for its exercise, why is Southern 
genius idle? While their institution of 
slavery affords them so much leisure for 
thought and literary activity, and assures 
every advantage of order and security, 
why are our authors oblivious of their dut) 
to the slandered South and to the fame ot 
their fathers ? 
W. R. A. 
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GREY BAYARD—AN ANCIENT 


> 


STORY. 


BY JAMES BARRON HOPE. 


THe MovuntInc. 


The camp is astir, and the men muster fast; 
Good Hubert, ring out on my bugle a blast: 


Then saddle me Bayard! my noble grey steed! 
Surely soldier had never a better at need ! 


He can leap any chasm I ever have found— 
He can swim any river with roebuck or hound. 


Ho! saddle me Bayard! the spears on the plain, 
Are thick as the hairs in his torrent-like mane. 


And look at the girths! see them trusty and strong— 
The harvest ’s before us—the day will be long— 


And Death the great reaper, fair gallants, ye know, 
Goeth forth this fair morning,—Ha! yonder’s the foe! 


And here comes grey Bayard! didst ever see, sirs, 
A steed upon which ye might sooner win spurs? 


What a neck! what a crest! how the strong muscles swell— 
By my fay! gallant Bayard, I love thee right well! 


See his wide-spreading nostrils breathe fire and mists— 
On his back I would front even Fate in the lists. 


So, Bayard! ho, fellow! you pant for the fray? 
How my heart throbs when mounted, my beautiful grey. 


And Bayard, remember: my banner so grand, 


Was wrought in device by my fair Ladie’s hand. 
































Grey Bayard—An Ancient Story. 


And hark to the trumpets! and hark to the drum! 
Tho’ the knaves are base rebels, right proudly they come! 


Hear the clash, and the tramp! how they swell with a sound 
That stirreth the blood like the bay of a hound! 


Now, Herbert, my lance! So my vizor is down; 
Let us ride, my gay gallants, and win us renown. 


Let us rout these false caitiffs: the king ’s in yon group; 
Shake my banner abroad ; let the wild falcon stoop! 


THe Batt e. 
There was wheeling of squadrons, the charge of brigades— 
There was clatter of axes, and clashing of blades ; 


There was clangor of trumpets, and trample of steeds— 
There was shouting of war-cries, and doing of deeds ;— 


There was rending of harness, and breaking of spears— 
There was slaughter of burghers, and slaughter of peers. 


And where men fell thickest that mid-summer day, 
Stoutly struck a brave knight on a dark iron grey. 


Like a thunder-bolt cleaving its way thro’ the pines, 
When the tempest-cloud bursts on the blue Appenines— 


So he made thro’ his foemen e terrible path— 

He was death unto all who encounter’d his wrath. 
Tae Hears. 

The moon shone serenely. The gallant knight lay 7 

Sorely wounded, and weary; and down was the grey, 


Near a brook that in flowing seem’d singing a tune— 
A song, as it were, to the beautiful moon. 


The soldier was thirsty; he crawl’d to the bank— 
But ere of its waters the brave noble drank, 


His helmet all batter’d he fill’d with its tide— 

He stagger’d again to his grey charger’s side— 

Then held it down feebly, and never drank first, 

Tho’ his lips were all parching and burning with thirst. 


He sat there with patience. The steed he drank long— 
What a picture ye gentles, for pencil or song! 


And tho’ in the moonlight the water shone red, 
He carried it next to his own dizzy head. 


“Ho, Bayard! this draught is as crimson as wine— 
I drink.....to thee..... Bayard.....and.....fair.....Eoline!”’ 


A short broken pray’r, and the cross on his breast— 
What need, my fair gallants, to tell you the rest! 


The shadows grew long, and the silence fell deep, 
Where the knight and his charger had sunk into sleep. 
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BY J. WOOD DAVIDSON. 


Wilde vs. O’ Kelly, Alcaeus, La Ruse, et al. 


On the appearance of a communication 
in the 22d number of the Examiner, 
signed D, and dated ‘“ Williamsburg, 
May 15,” it was not fully my intention 
to again take up the subject in reply, 
though one was rather directly challenged 
at the hands of Monos, which nom de 
guerre then stood at the head of this se- 
ries of papers. Circumstances in which 
the public can have no interest prevented 
my attending to it just then. My pur- 
pose now is to touch in passing a few 
points in that communication, and then 
submit certain considerations, facts, and 
papers, which bear directly upon the 
point at issue, to wit, the authorship of 
“ My Life is like the Summer Rose.’’. 

I certainly did understand our friend 
D, in his letter to the Pee Dee Times, to 
take ground against Mr. Wilde. I am 
glad to hear from him that it was not so. 
The language from which I received that 
impression is this: “The young Irishman 
published the original, and the only dif- 
ference was, I believe, that Mr. Wilde lo- 
cated the scene in Florida, while the orr- 
GINAL located it on the shores of the Lake 
of Killarney.” This seemed to me to 
savor of accusation; but the writer dis- 
claims such intention, and I give it now 
merely to account for my then impres- 
sion. But that is entirely immaterial— 
let it pass. I may, however, be permit- 
ted to mention that it was not upon the 
shores of the Lake of Killarney that 
O’Kelly located his appropriation, but 
upon “ Lahinch’s desert strand,”’ in the 
county of Clare, where there is a tide. 
Again, my critical friend—speaking of 
the direct charge made in 1833—says: 
“It is a little remarkable that the accu- 
sation was not met and contradicted at 
the time by Mr. Wilde or any of his 
friends; or, if contradicted, I do not re- 
collect to have seen or heard of it.” The 
tone of this is too manifestiveof the writer’s 


impression to be susceptible of miscon- 
struction. But I waive. The following 
letter, which I clip from the Georgia 
Journal of about the first of February, 
1835, will serve as information on that 
point, which, however, was due some- 
thing over twenty years ago. I quote 
the letter entire: 


To the Editor of the State Rights’ Sentinel : 

Str; Some friends whose opinions are 
entitled to deference, deem it incumbent on 
me to avow or disavow the authorship of 
a dozen couplets, lately become a matter 
of grave and high controversy. Though 
supposed. for twenty years past to be 
mine, they have recently been ascribed, 
by sundry acute critics, first to O’Ke.iy 
and then to Alcaeus. Disdaining here- 
tofore, to notice such charges of plagiar- 
ism, from a perfect confidence in the ulti- 
mate power of Trurn, and a contempt 
for this petty species of annoyance, my 
silence is now broken only in compliance 
with the wishes of those whom I esteem. 
Valuing these rhymes very differently 


from others, it becomes me on so unim- 


portant a subject, merely to avow myself 
the author. The lines in question, then, 
good or bad, are mine alone; neither 
Alcaeus nor O’Kelly has the smallest 
right to them. Originally intended as a 
ay of a longer poem—which, like the 
ife of him for whose sake I projected it, 
was broken off unfinished—they were 
published without my knowledge or con- 
sent, and, however the contrary may have 
been assumed, contain no personal allu- 
sion. Whatever my life may be like, 
whether roses or thorns, the public is in no 
danger of being troubled with my confi- 
dence. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obe- 
dient humble servant, 

Ricuarp Tlenry WILpE. 

Washington, 31st December, 1834. 


My respondent farther states that “Mr. 
Wilde first published it in 1832.” Now, 
Mr. Wilde never published it at all; and 


_that it was published, and by whom, and 


when, will appear from the letter of Wil- 





*From the Columbia, (S. C.) Examiner. 
































liam C. Wilde, Esq., of New Orleans, 
which will be found below, and that of R. 
Shelton Mackenzie, Esq., to both of which 
I am permitted to refer him and my read- 
ers. 

The lyric has an eventful history. Let 
us glance at it, giving the facts connect- 
edly, the proofs apart. It was written by 
Hon. Ricuarp Henry Wipe about 1813. 
This date rests upon the testimony of Dr. 
Meigs, of Philadelphia. It was first pub- 
lished by a friend of the author about 
1818. The North American Magazine of 
1834, speaking of it, says: “Ten or 
twelve years since a little poem appeared 
which was attributed to the Hon. R. H. 
Wilde, M. C., of Georgia; and it has 
probably been republished through a hun- 
dred different media.” This dates it back 
to 1823; but is entirely general in itsnum- 
bers. As nearly as I can gather, the fol- 
lowing is 


THE ORIGINAL. 

“ My life is like the summer rose 
That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die; 

But on the rose’s humble bed 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see— 
But none shall weep a tear for me. 


My life is like the autumn’s leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray, 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief— 
Restless and soon to pass awky ; 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade 
All vestige of the human race, 
The winds bewail the lifeless tree— 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the print which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
‘This track shall vanish frem the sand; 
Yet still, as grieving to efface 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade ; 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none shall e’er lament for me.” 


How many a heart has beat in respon- 
sive harmony with its genuine though mel- 
ancholy inspiration! Soon after its pub- 
lication here, it appeared in a Scottish 
collection of poems. It appeared in the 
Cork Mercantile Chronicle in 1823, credi- 


ted to an American lawyer. Hence it 


circulated through Ireland; and after 
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awhile fell into the piratical hands of this 
Patrick O’Kelly—a sui generis, vagabond 
poetaster, with ndither talents, taste, nor 
honesty—who, with the assistance of his 
prostituted muse—the Genia of hot whus- 
key punch, doubtless—retouched the lyric 
and claimed it as his own. It again took 
wing; and we soon find it in the refluent 
current of Irish feeling—in the columns 
of the New York Catholic Register and 
Diary, as follows: 





“* My life is like the summer rose, 
That opens to the morning sky; 
But, ere the shades of evening close, 
Is scattered on the ground to die; 

But on the rose’s humble bed 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see ; 
But who, alas! shall weep for me? 


My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray : 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief, 
Restless—and soon to pass away! 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The vestige of the human race, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree ; 
But who shall then REWALL FOR me? 


My life is like the print which feet 
Have left on Lahinch’s desert strand: 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
The track will vanish from the sand! 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea; 
Who but the nine shall mourn for me? 


The changes introduced are few, but 
are quite characteristic—the English be- 
ing not quite as perfect as the self-conceit. 
This was O’Kelly’s version. But, in the 
meantime, it was translated by a Geor- 
gian into Greek—as in his day several of 
Pope’s minor poems were—and also into 
Latin. This Greek version was sent as 
an original fragment from Alcaeus to Mr. 
Bartlett, editor of the New York Albion. 
The Greek of the fragment was not purely 
Alczean, and perhaps for this reason—a 
very good one, by the way,—Mr. Bartlett 
refased it a place in the Albion; but he 
handed it over to Mr. Fairchild, the edi- 
tor of the North American Magazine, who 
advanced and elaborated the vapory 
claims of Alczeus with a degree of fa- 
miliarity with the Aeolic dialect that 
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would have subjected a Sophomore to a 
reprimand. But his readers were less 
nice as critics of his Greek than eager 
for a novelty—for a nine days’ wonder. 
They had it. Mr. Blair, of the Globe, 
had received as genuine gospel all the 
prate of the Catholic Register and Diary 
on the claims of O’Kelly; but was much 
like the Dutch magistrate, and after hear- 
ing Mr. Fairchild in behalf of Alcaeus, 
he decided for the Greek—on the ignotum 
pro magnifico principle doubtless. Du- 
ring this general browillerie, Mr. Noah, 
of the Evening Star, and Hon. J. K. 
Paulding, in the N. Y. Mirror, stood as 
the prominent representatives of the 
truth, attributing it to Mr. Wilde. These 
clashings occurred during the two or 
three years succeeding 1832. It was in 
December, 1834, that Mr. Wilde wrote 
the lettergiven above. After all this, in 
1835 the Charleston Observer outstrips 
the whole posse of thief-hunters: the wri- 
ter rejects the claims of Mr. Wilde, ridi- 
cules those of Mr. Alcaeus, hoots at Pat- 
rick O’Kelly, and battles manfully for a 
much-wronged individual of whom the 
world surely ought to have heard—an 
Trish gentleman, they say,—by the name 
of La Ruse—Patrick La Ruse, I sup- 
pose. 


I take pleasure in presenting the fol- 
lowing letters. They may be fairly said 
to close the controversy. The first intro- 
duces the second, and appeared in the 
New Orleans Sunday Delta of July 13, 
1856. : The writer of the first, it will be 
perceived, is the son of the author of the 
piece in question, and is a resident of 
New Orleans. Mr. McKenzie is univer- 
sally known, and as widely appreciated. 
The letters are as follows: 


To the Editors of the Delta—Guntux- 
MEN: To establish O’Kelly’s claim to the 
lines beginning “‘ My life is like the Sum- 
mer Rose,” the volume is produced, in 
which it would appear he first published 
them. This book, as will be apparent to 
any one who will take the trouble to ex- 
amine it, is a collection of four different 
editions of a number of poems either 
written or claimed by this individual. 
The first appears to have been printed in 
Dublin 1791, and in this is to be found 
Killarney and Poetical Miscellanies. The 
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second is without title-page, but apparent- 
ly printed in 1824, and contains the Ao- 
nian Kaleidescope, (pray notice the title 
of these poems), the Eidophusicon. the 
Manoscope, the Eidoranium, the Diodod, 
etc. The third edition is printed in Dub- 
lin 1831, and includes the Hippocrene 
and other poems; and the fourth, with- 
out date, but to judge from the character 
of the type, apparently printed about 
the same time as the edition of 1831, 
which I have just now cited. In this 
last is to be found most of the poems that 
appear in the other compilations, with 
the farther addition of other novelties. 

In the edition of 1791 the lines in dis- 
pute are not to be found, they only ap- 
pear in the edition of 1831, and in the 
edition which has no date whatever at- 
tached to it. But the edition of 1824 has 
all the necessary internal evidence of be- 
ing printed first, and we may therefore 
give it a priority of claim over the other 
until full proof to the contrary is exhibit- 
ed. Hence, we may safely assume until 
it is proved otherwise, that O’Kelly did 
not publish his poem until 1824. Indeed, 
the answer of Mr. O’Leary to the “ Sim- 
ile,” which is dated 21st May, 1825, would 
rather tend to establish the correctness of 
such an assumption. 

Now, the lines “My life is like the 
Summer Rose” were published in the 
“Cork Mercantile Chronicle,” as the 

em of an American lawyer, as early as 

823. I have the word of one who saw 
them then, for my authority, which fixes 
precisely, I have no doubt, the exact date 
when O’Kelly stole them. 

It would not be necessary to go beyond 
this to show that O’Kelly’s authorship of 
these lines has not been established, but 
I would further add, that I have the writ- 
ten assertion of one of the first physicians 
of the country, Dr. Charles D, Meigs of 
Philadelphia, that my late father, Hon. 
Richard H. Wilde, showed him these 
lines as he had written them possibly as 
early as 1812, certainly not later than 1813 
or 714, 

O’Kelly has appended no date to his 
appropriation of the “ Simile;” but even 
if he had, unless the poem appears in 
some edition of his work prior to 1813 or 
14; this would be no proof that he was 
the author of it. To the piece entitled 
“The Tear,” which he has stolen from 
Moore, he has had the impudence to affix 
the date 1768, which was twelve years 
See edition 
without date, 131. 


The following letter from a scholar and 
most estimable gentleman, will afford a 
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very exact idea of Mr, O’Kelly’s char- 
acter, and with it I close this artic!e. 
I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM C. WILDE. 


New York, July 2, 1856. 

Dear Sir—You are at full liberty to 
make whatever use you please of the 
letters which I have written to you re- 
ens the shameless appropriation, by 
the person commonly called ‘The Bard 
O’Kelly,” of your father’s poem “ My 
Life is like the Summer Rose.” To make 
the case a little more clear, I shall not 
content myself with giving you this per- 
mission alone; use, f ou think fit, any 
part or the whole, of that chapter in my 
“Bits of Blarney,” in which I have 
sketched the career and given the char- 
acter of O’Kelly. 

Some five or six weeks ago I was 
favored with a note from a gentleman 
connected with a paper in South Carolina, 
in which he requests me to communicate, 
for publication, whatever I know respect- 
ing O’Kelly’s non-authorship of the poem. 
This I should have willingly and immedi- 
ately done, but the letter got mislaid; 
and though I recollect that it was dated 
from Winnsboro’, S. C., I have quite for- 
gotten the writer’s name. Therefore, I 
was unable to answer him, and much 
desire him to know how unintentional 
was the neglect. 

In my notice of O’Kelly, in “ Bits of 
Blarney,” I alluded to his Poems having 
first been published in 1831, That col- 
lection, called ‘‘The Hippocrene,” did 
appear in that year, and was in my pos- 
session in England. But I have lately 
found it stated, by the late Mr. Crofton 
Croker, (in his “ Popular Songs of Ire- 
land,”) that O’Kelly published his Giant’s 
Causeway and Killarney (including his 
doggerels, called “The Litany for Done- 
raile,”) in 1808; that his ‘ Eudoxolo- 
gist,” including a series of attacks on a 
rival poet who had defended Doneraile, 
appeared in 1812; and that “‘ The Aonian 

aleidoscope,” which contained a recan- 
tation of the abuse of Doneraile, was 
published in 1824, at Cork. The volume 
of 1831, which I possessed, was made up, 
I believe, from the previous publications. 

In some cases, one can pretty accu- 
rately judge from what a man has done, 
what he could not do. O’Kelly dedicated 
his ‘“‘Hippocrene” to the Marquis of 
Anglesea in the following quatrain : 

O dulce decus! thou art mine, 
What can I more or less say ? 

Presidium ! pillar of the Nivz, 
Illustrious chief ANGLEsEa! ! 
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The Litany of Doneraile, which Crofton 
Croker truly and tersely characterizes as 
‘“‘a@ jingle,” was written on the occasion 
of its drunken author’s having lost his 
watch while “on the batter,” (to use an 
expressive local phrase,) in the town he 
denounces. Here are a few verses: 


Alas! how dismal is my tale!— 

I lost my watch in Doneraile ; ; 

My Dublin watch, my chain and seal, 
Pilfered at once in Doneraile. 

x * * x * 


May beef or mutton, lamb or veal, 
Be never found in Doneraile. 


~ * a ~ 
May patriots, Kings and commonweal, 
Despise and harass Doneraile. 

* st # x x 
May loudest thunders ring a peal, 

To blind and deafen Doneraile, 

x 7 * x + 


May neither flour nor oatmeal, 
Be found or known in Doneraile. 


* * * * * 


May all the thieves that rob and steal, 
The gallows meet in Doneraile. 


And so on for pages. Now compare 
these miserable doggerels, (badly rhymed 
as they are all through,) with even the 
first stanza of the poem in dispute— 


My life is like the summer rose 
That opens to the morning sky ; 
But ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scattered on the ground to die. 


Yet on the rose’s humble bed 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept the waste to see— 

But none shall shed a tear for me! 


and can any — imagine that the 
vulgar jingle of the first, and the tender 
sentiment, as well as the pure poetry of 
the latter, could have emanated from one 
mind? 

Let it be remembered also, that O’ Kelly 
was in the habit of “conveying” odds 
and ends of other men’s productions and 

assing them off as his own. In “The 
ippocrene” of 1831, not only has he 
thus coolly appropriated scraps from 
O’Leary, Sharkey, the late J. A. Shea, 
and other Cork poets, but he actually 
rinted as his own a lyric out of Little’s 
oem’s, (to be found in Galignani’s 
edition of Moore,) and this, the well- 
known one commencing, ‘On beds of 
snow the moonbeams slept.” This of 


itself, even were Mr. Wilde’s liberal 
scholarship and noted power of poetical 
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expression, delicate and thoughtful senti- 
ment, and high personal character wholly 
unconsidered, ought to settle the question. 
Mr. Wilde’s classical attainments and 
thorough mastery of Italian literature 
are undoubted; O’Kelly, as the quoted 
specimens will show, did not know even 
how to pronounce the English language. 
Mr. Wilde's poetry, from first to last, ex- 
hibits delicate thought and refined senti- 
ment; O’Kelly was a vulgar fellow, 
whose literary labors, on the “ black 
mail” principle, were worthless, save 
when, as now, he appropriated the work 
of other minds. He who would steal an 
entire poem from a writer so well known 
as Tom Moore, certainly would not hesi- 
tate to thieve from a poet so unknown 
and remote as Mr. Wilde was. 

As early as 1823, while I was in my 
fifteenth year, just freed from school, and 
delighting in poetry more than I do now, 
“My life is like the Summer Rose” was 
published in the Cork Mercantile Chroni- 
cle, a paper in which the young literati 
of Cork wrote largely, for the honor of 
appearing in print. In eompany with 
this poem were the stanzas, by Mr. St. 
George Tucker, commencing, 


‘Days of my youth, ye have glided away.” 


There was a brief editorial preface say- 
ing that both poems were written by 
American lawyers; and my own particu- 
lar reason for remembering the publica- 
tion is that, there and then, I got both 
poems by heart, (being what actors call 
“a quick study,”) and have borne them 
in my mind with some thirty thousand 
lines of other poetry, to this day. 

In the hope of one day making your 
personal acquaintance, | am, dear sir, 
your faithful servant, 

R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 

Wictiram Cumminc Wixpe, Esa. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, I have 
seen the New Orleans Sunday Delta of 
June 22, in which O’Kelly’s version of 
Mr. Wilde’s poem is quoted from the 
edition of 1831, referred to by me, in 
“ Bits of Blarney.” It leaves the ques- 
tion as it was, or rather it shows how (to 
use Sheridan’s simile) the thief acted 
like the gipsies, who disfigure the children 
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which they steal to prevent paternal re- 
cognition. It is quite an O’ ee to 
change the venue from Tampa, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, to Lahinch, in the county of 
Clare. O’Kelly making the sea loudly 
roar on the fond shore, while the Nine 
were to be the only parties roaring for 
himself, is a change certainly; but 
scarcely an improvement. Compare the 
last four lines, in their absurdity, with 
the first four, beautiful even in O’Kelly’s 
own version, and judge whether one 
mind could have composed both. 

In a forthcoming work of mine—the 
Poets and Poetry of Ireland—lI certainly 
did not think of including that wretched 
bardling, O’Kelly. The idea that he who 
stole could have written your father’s 
poem, shall be properly and fully dis- 
cussed and disposed of in that work, 
however; not on Ais account, but in order 
to expose the most audacious case of 
literary larceny I ever encountered. 

R. 8. M. 

I do not feel the necessity of adding to 
this a single word farther. The case 
needs no elaboration at my hands; the 
facts need no marshalling of logical 
tactics; and the simple truth needs no 
aid of rhetoric. Those disposed to pur- 
sue the subject farther, or in different 
phases, may see a more elaborate article 
from the highest and most competent 
authority—so I am advised—in an early 
number of the London Notes and Queries, 
perhaps during the month of August. 
Or they will find in Mr. Mackenzie’s forth- 
coming work—the Poets and Poetry of 
Ireland—a yet other presentment of the 
matter. This author, already so favora- 
bly and so extensively known among us, 
will present this case in a more perma- 
nent form than it has yet had; and our 
literature, in his work, will receive a very 
valuable and much needed contribution ; 
of its ability those who know its source 
cannot doubt. After all this, will not 
even “Thomas, one of the twelve, called 
Didymus,” be ready to adjourn his doubts? 

Winnsporo’, 8. C. 
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LEAVES FROM A PORTFOLIO IN THE OLD DOMINION. 


How quietly have these autumn days 
of clear air and mellow sunshine stolen 
upon us, bringing with them the magnifi- 
cent dahlai, the royal golden rod, and 
their sisterhood of bright and brilliantly- 
tinted flowers. The spirit of the season 
has whispered too in the evening breeze, 
and the forests have arrayed themselves 
in their pale golden dress, with rich 
picturesque figures of green, (Nature in 
this, as in everything else, studying 
harmony,) and this shall anon give place 
to the brilliant scarlet and dark crimson, 
when the messengers of the Fall spirit 
shall have furnished Nature’s toilet with 
the most gorgeous and becoming robes. 

Would that we were an artist, that with 
the warmest colors and most glowing tints 
we might make the scene before us a 
permanent one, but as we are not we 
must try ‘‘ word-painting,”’ gratified if, 
by this means, we can convey to the 
reader an ideu of one of the many beauti- 
ful scenes which abound in the ‘‘ Old Do- 
minion.”’ We sit upon the bank of a 
little stream called ‘‘ Maple Creek,” soft 
and low it murmurs at our feet, slowly 
making its way through the woods, and 
across a grassy meadow, till it falls over 
the mossy logs and stones of a broken 
dam, that once gathered in its broad 
bosom the willful waters of the noisy 
little stream; but the dam grown old and 
feeble, has at last given way to the re- 
peated efforts uf the imprisoned waters to 
escape, and now the babbling creek, as it 
frolicks over the stones, keeps up a con- 
tinual murmur of delight over its re- 
covered freedom, and wanders idly away 
to lose itself in the mighty river. An old 
mill, too, forms a part of the picture, a 
relic of by-gone times. In the early set- 
tlement of this valley, the mill has served 
to crush the corn and hull the wheat for 
those to whom toil -has given healthy, 
hardy frames, and eager appetites, so that 
they were not dainty in their food; but 
generations have fallen asleep, and now 
the old mill has been superseded by 
large merchant mills, a few miles lower 
down. 

Across the old road an orchard bends 


with the weight of its ruddy-cheeked 
fruit, and the hill beyond, with its 
shocks of ripe corn and hundreds of 
yellow pumpkins, gives promise of plenty 
of rich “‘ corn-dodgers” and savory pump- 
kin custards. Farther still, in the same 
direction, the view is abruptly terminated 
by the summits of the “Blue Ridge,” 
rich in their autumn beauty. But leaving 
the little brook at its mouth we follow the 
winding of the R , ® beautiful river, 
and turning a point, come upon an old 
building, venerable looking and yet not 
dilapidated; time has dealt kindly with it, 
and it seems to be enjoying a green old 
age, yet it was one of the first houses 
built West of the “Blue Ridge.” The 
oldest part of it is a frame building, and 
quite an imposing one too in its day, it 
gave considerable importance to its owner, 
Col. S., but his free and easy hospitality, 
and simplicity of character, which ren- 
dered him an easy prey to some of his 
shrewder and more speculative neighbors, 
left him, at his death, minus several 
hundred acres of his estate, very valua- 
ble for its mineral resources, and which 
have since made the fortunes of the lucky 
possessors. 

But as time passed and the number of 
his descendants increased, it was found 
necessary to enlarge the old house, 
and straitened circumstances left honest 
Robert (his son) under the necessity of 
putting up a log building, which certainly 
did not add to the external beauty of the 
dwelling, however much it might conduce 
to comfort within doors. But he too 
was gathered to his fathers, and a son 
succeeded to the estate, who, profiting by 
the example of his grandfather and father, 
learned to unite with hospitality, pru- 
dence and economy, and in time found 
himself able to add another wing to the 
old homestead, and this time the addition 
was of substantial brick, and so the motley 
building stands; an odd link connecting 
the past with the present. And as one 
generation after another have seen the 
light of life, and been stricken with the 
blindness of death around its old hearth- 
stone, as changing fortunes have befallen 
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its masters, still has it stood, alike un- 
conscious of the happy bridal, and the 
sad farewell around the bed of the dying. 

The house is built quite upon the river 
bank, and overlooks, for some distance up 
and down the stream, the small but beau- 
tiful valley of the R. river, renowned in 
the history of this State for the many 
stirring and romantic incidents which 
have occurred upon its banks. Sitting 
in the oid-fashioned stoop, which runs 
around one end of the house, a beautiful 
afternoon in Autumn, in company with 
an old lady whose years have almost 
reached a century, I made some reference 
to the early history of the valley, and she 
replied by asking if I had ever heard her 
tell the story of her mother and aunt’s 
captivity among the Indians; I had not, 
and begged her to relate it, which she 
did. I will give the relation as nearly as 
possible in her own words, premising, 
first, that long after hostilities had ceased 
in the eastern and middle States, the 
western frontier of Virginia, and the 
whole of Kentucky, was still the scene of 
bloody contention for the rich hunting 
grounds West of the Blue Ridge. With 
the first emigrants to this part of Vir- 
ginia, came Col, 8. and his family, (con- 
sisting of two daughters and a son, all 
nearly grown,) with several others from 
North Carolina. For a time the little set- 
tlement remained unmolested, but at 
length several unprovoked attacks had 
been made, as in the dead of night the 
Indians would sally down from the neigh- 
boring mountains, burn the houses of the 
whites and kill and carry away captive 
men, women and children. On one of 
these occasions the family of a neighbor 
of Col. 8. was surprised at night, (while 
the husband and father was unexpectedly 
absent,) the savages surrounded and set 
fire to the house, which was consumed 
with the sleeping inmates. An old ser- 
vant, who slept in an out building, alone 
escaped, reached the house of Col. S. and 
gave the alarm; a few neighbors were 
hastily collected, the savages were pur- 
sued and overtaken; a desperate fight 
ensued, in which, after an obstinate re- 
sistance on the part of the Indians, the 
whites were victorious, the death of a 
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young Indian brave deciding the fate of 
the affray. He had just raised and was 
about to throw a tomahawk at Col. S., as 
the leader of the party, when the Colonel 
discovered his perilous position; it was 
the work of an instant to raise and dis- 
charge his rifle at the Indian, who fell 
dead, shot through the heart. The Indians 
fled, bearing the body of the young brave 
with them, while the victors returned to 
their home; and for a time the savages 
seemed cowed, or at least confined their ag- 
gression to petty thefts. Indeed, so deep a 
feeling of security had stolen over the 
little settlement, that they began to relax 
much of their precaution, till one bright, 
beautiful day, in early June, the family 
of Col. S. were just seated at their even- 
ing meal, when they were startled by the 
war-whoop of the savages, and found 
themselves surrounded before they could 
seize their rifles which hung in the hall. 
Resistance was useless, but they deter- 
mined to sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible, and catching up the knives from 
the table they fought desperately, but at 
length, overpowered by numbers, the son 
fell dead, and the father was left by the 
savages (as they supposed) dead also; 
but as they were about to secure his scalp 
they were alarmed by the approach of 
the laborers from the field, and seizing 
the two young girls, they hastily departed. 
They were pursued, but so cunningly had 
they destroyed every trace of their route 
that the search proved ineffectual and 
was finally abandoned. 

The Colonel’s wounds were not mortal, 
and he survived to find himself childless, 
his wife had died some years before, and 
he was now indeed desolate. He knew 
that the young brave he had killed was 
the son of a renowned chief, and he did 
not doubt that the father had been the 
leader of the Indians who had attacked 
him, and that it was to the tender mercies 
of this man that his daughters were com- 
mitted, and he gave them up at once for 
lest and lived only for vengeance, But 
as the summer passed, and autumn 
came and went in its melancholy beauty, 
the red men seemed to haye disappeared 
entirely, the last of them vanishing with 
the hazy air, the deep blue sky, and soft 
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bright sun of October. But they left no 
trace of their route, and still no tidings 
came of the lost. 

In the meantime the two young girls 
seemed to be protected by the guardian 
spirits of youth and innocence, as their 
death, fully determined on at first, was 
deferred from time to time. It would 
far exceed our limits, were we to give the 
history of their wanderings, as they passed 
through the wilderness southward. They 
had been separated as soon as captured 
and kept in separate camps, though the 
cause of both parties was the same, and 
the destination of both middle Tennessee. 
One of them at length prevailed upon a 
half-breed, under whose care she was 
placed, to assist her in her escape; and 
after travelling many weary miles through 
an unbroken wilderness, in mid winter 
and through deep snows, she at last 
reached the old homestead and the arms 
of her stricken father, who received her 
as one from the dead. 


More than a year after her sister was 
given up, with other captives, in compli- 
ance with the terms of a treaty, which, 
however, was soon broken. As the old 
lady concluded her story we were suddenly 
startled, not by the Indian war-whoop, 
but by the shrill whistle of the locomotive, 
as having forced its way through the 
bowels of the mountain it passed rapidly 
over the valley before us, an object of 
great terror to the old lady, whom no 
persuasion can induce to trust herself to 
the power of that “iron horse with 
brazen face, and snorting fire at every 
breath.” 

But the shadows from the opposite 
cliffs, across the river, have already 
reached us; the sun just gilds the top of 
the Blue Ridge in the distance, the heavy 
fog is rising, and as the daylight fades 
away, we turn to the cheerful fireside, 
newly lighted by the first logs of the 
season. 





SONNET. 


To one who will recognize her own words. 


BY HENRY TIMROD. 


What gossamer lures thee now? What hope, what name, 
Is on thy lips? What dreams to fruit have grown ? 
Thou! who hast turned one poet-heart to stone? 

Is thine yet burning with its seraph’s flame? 

Let me give back a warning of thine own, 

That falling from thee many a moon ago, 


Sank on my soul like the prophetic moan 

Of some young Sibyl shadowing her own woe! 
The words are thine, and will not do thee wrong— 
I only bind their solemn charge to song. 


Thy tread is on a quicksand! 


Oh! be wise! 


Nor, in the passionate eagerness of youth, 
Mistake thy bosom-serpent’s glittering eyes, 
For the calm lights of Reason, and of Truth. 


-_ 
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BY LAURENCE NEVILLE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE OLD HORSE THIEVES. 


It becomes necessary here briefly to~ 
allude to a secret and well-organized 
combination of thieves—relative to which 
so many stories are told—whose lines of 
operation extending through Virginia 
and the Carolinas, reached from Savannah 
to Baltimore—nay, to Philadelphia. Their 
business was to steal horses, which were 
transferred by agents or runners from 
hand to hand, and thus passed from North 
to South, and vice versa. 

This combination was powerful and 
effective. So well-arranged and complete 
were the plans of this gang, that it was 
next to impossible to intercept or obstruct 
them. If, as sometimes happened, a 
stolen horse was recognized and claimed 
by a Northern owner in a Southern mar- 
ket, the dealer, in whose hands he was 
found, or who had disposed of him to 
some one else, was ready provided with 
a bill of sale from some other dealer, and 
with any number of witnesses to prove 
that the animal in question was sold and 
bought as represented in this bill. The 
burden of proof would rest. upon the 
claimant as to ownership—as to the iden- 
tity of the horse—as to his having been 
stolen, &c. Indeed, recovery was out of 
the question, except at a degree of ex- 
pense—to say nothing of trouble and 
vexation—which more than covered the 
worth of the animal. 

At the time of which we write, these 
thieves were still in the height of their 
operations. From twenty to fifty—nay, 
very frequently, from fifty to a hundred 
horses, it is said, were weekly run through 
the State, North and South; and as the 
thieves, for the most part, dealt only in 
the finest of animals, their profits were 
very considerable; so much so, indeed, 
that they could afford to buy the good will, 
in many instances, of justices, sheriffs, 
constables, and others who had jurisdic- 
tion and exercised official functions near 
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along upon their lines of travel. Wher- 
ever they went they had their confede- 
rates and abettors. They had secret 
signs, grips, and watch-words. They 
had also, their landmarks; and a perfect 
stranger, belonging to this band, could 
travel through the State as over familiar 
ground. It was as completely arranged, 
and as thoroughly organized a band, as 
ever existed. It was utterly impossible to 
play a trick upon them. An interloper 
was detected at a glance. No one could 
meddle or interfere with them with im- 
punity. Whosoever attempted it was 
sure, sooner or later, to pay for it; to be 
mulcted heavily in the loss of his finest 
horses, or to suffer in some other par- 
ticular. 

How long this band was in existence, 
tradition does not say. The few old men 
still living, who are able to tell anything 
about “The old Horse Thieves,” incline 
to the opinion that their depredations com- 
menced with the early settlement of the 
country. 

The secrecy, or rather silence, in which 
their extensive operations were con- 
ducted, is really surprising. Those con- 
nected with them, chose to say little or 
nothing of them; and those who were 
not, probably considered it most prudent 
to follow their example; and as long as 
their thefts were confined to the far North 
and South, they were permitted, most 
commonly, to pass safely and unmolested 
through the State. They had occasion- 
ally, however, in the course of time, 
made an enemy here and another there. 
Long continued success had rendered 
them careless and rash. Dissentions and 
disputes, too, hed arisen among them. 
And as their old thieving districts became 
exhausted, and they began to pillage pro- 
miscuously all along their lines, and to 
prey upon a community which had hither- 
to tolerated them, or winked at their pro- 
ceedings, they made new enemies every 
day. Farmers who prided themselves 
upon their fine horses, and who spent 
much time and took much pains in rear- 
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ing them, would not quietly submit to 
have them stolen. Those, and the num- 
ber was daily increasing, who were rob- 
bed, felt a vindictive desire for revenge. 
Those who feared being robbed, were 
eager to adopt protective measures. For 
several years past the Horse Thieves had 
been growing more and more hardy and 
bold; and the public feeling against 
them was consequently daily gaining 
strength; the conclusion becoming gene- 
ral, that this notorious band must be put 
down. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Bur- 
not’s was a rendezvous of this gang, that 
is, a hiding or resting place for their run- 
ners. It was situated upon a branch line 
which connected with their main route at 
the celebrated Horse Pen rendezvous; 
from which Burnot resided at the distance 
of a long day’s or night’s travel. His 
house was a favorite resting place with 
many of the agents or runners of this 
band. It had been built expressly, and 
ever used for this purpose, long before 
Burnot came into possession of the place; 
so used, indeed, while Burnot was, per- 
haps, one of these runners himself. 

Is it strange that Torrey did not at 
once perceive that he had fallen into the 
hands of the Horse Thieves? It will ap- 
pear less so, perhaps, when we reflect 
upon the fact that he dwelt somewhat off 
from their line of operations; that it was 
only within a few years past that they 
had become so bold in their thefts in this 
portion of the country; that during this 
time he had been off at college; and that 
for the last year he had remained closely 
at home, having little intercourse with 
the world. 

Toresumeour narrative at the point 
where we left off. Torrey’s rude attend- 
ants applied to his head a fillet of cloth 
saturated with spirits of turpentine. The 
gash in his side was carefully washed and 
stitched up by the same hand which had 
inflicted it, and a sticking-plaster was 
placed upon it. After which Briggs and 
his companion withdrew themselves, and 
he saw them no more. But Burnot re- 
mained with him, carefully attending him 
and seeming to feel much concern for his 
welfare. Late in the night, however, 
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Isham entered the room, and whispered 
eagerly to his master; after which both 
hastily retired. Burnot soon returned; 
approaching to Torrey’s bed-side, he said: 

“Mr. Torrey, I need not attempt to tell 
you how very sorry I am for what has 
occurred. Iam now suddenly called off, 
and will not be here again until sometime 
to-morrow, when I will explain matters 
to you as well as I can. In the mean- 
time, Ephraim will attend to you. You 
must call for whatever you want. What 
1 would say to you now, Mr. Torrey, is 
that I hope you will forgive and forget 
the ill treatment which you have received. 
Forgive it, Mr. Torrey, for Lilias’ sake! 
Whatever you may think of me, sir, 
whatever you may suspect, you should 
think none the less of her. She knows 
nothing of all that has occurred—not a 
breath. She is pure and innocent as a 
lamb. She is a lady, sir, as much a lady 
as any in the land. I want you to be 
assured of this—I want you to think of 
it. Once more begging your pardon for 
the violence practiced upon you, I bid 
you good night, or rather, good morning!” 

Torrey, still much stupefied, knew not 
what to think. All was mystery and 
perplexity to him. Weak and sore, he 
lay catching fitful snatches of slumber, 
disturbed occasionally by the snoring of 
Ephraim, who had made his bed upon 
the floor. At length, after a longer and 
more refreshing season of sleep than he 
had yet enjoyed, he was aroused by the 
opening of the door, through which a 
stream of light poured in. Ephraim 
asked if he would now have his break- 
fast, and upon Torrey’s answer in the 
affirmative, proceeded to take down from 
about the window several blankets and 
counterpanes, and throwing open the 
rude shutter, let in the light. Torrey 
perceived that the day was considerably 
advanced. He removed the bandages 
from his head and arose. 

After breaking his fast, he felt much 
strengthened. He at once ordered Eph- 
raim to bring his horse. The boy looked 
much surprised, but turned to obey him. 
Torrey followed him out—going with him 
to the stables. As soon as his horse was 
equipped, and his portmanteau buckled 
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on, he mounted him, and without a word, 
rode off. Isham came running after him: 

“Mr. Torrey! Oh, marce Torrey! Mars- 
ter ’ll be home to-rectly, sir. Won’t you 
wait till he come ?” 

But Torrey paid no heed to his call. 
Laboring under a sort of stupor, hardly 
knowing what he did, he hurried home- 
ward, 


CHAPTER XII. 
A GLIMPSE AT THE LANDONS. 


Granthill—Mr. Landon’s residence— 
was situated at a distance of some twenty 
or twenty-five miles from Burnot’s, in a 
south-westerly direction, near upon the 
same stream which Torrey, in going home, 
crossed at “Crooked Ford.” The house 
was a large framed building, already 
grey with age; with large arched doors 
and windows. It was surrounded by 
a beautiful yard, shaded by huge old 
locusts, (Robinia-pseud-acacia,) with a 
long avenue of tall Lombardy poplars 
leading up to it. From this yard there 
was a fine view up and down the lowlands 
of the stream. About the whole estab- 
lishment there was an air of venerable- 
ness—something of grandeur. It was 
evidently the “Great House” of the 
country side; the home of one of those 
landed proprietors of the old time, who 
counted his acres by the thousand. 

Mr. Landon was a portly, affable gen- 
tleman; whose countenance, while it in- 
dicated a high degree of intelligence, be- 
spoke at the same time a love of good 
cheer, and a fund of good humor. He 
was an active, useful, and influential 
citizen. His wife was a prim lady— 
“every inch a lady”—who had her fixed 
rules and regulations by which she gov- 
erned her family; making her children 
‘‘toe the mark,” it was said, in matters 
of deportment, habit, ete. Edward Lan- 
don, her son, while off at coliege, would 
sooner have dared to send a letter with a 
misspelt word, or a blotted page, to the 
Chief Justice, or Secretary of State, 
than to his mother. She was the em- 
bodiment, the very sublimation of aristo- 
eratic gentility. A carpenter, who was 
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once making some repairs about the 
house, one day had the effrontery to dip a 
draught from the vessel in which a ser- 
vant brought water for the use of the 
family. Mrs. Landon saw him. She 
haughtily ordered the servant to “throw 
out that water, and scour the pail well!” 
And yet she was a devoted mother, an 
agreeable companion, a kind mistress, 
a friendly neighbor, and very charitably 
disposed toward all who “kept them- 
selves in their proper places.” Her two 
eldest daughters were married. Her son 
Edward, and her youngest daughter, Miss 
Helen Landon, were at home, 

In the sitting room at Granthill, a few 
days after the occurrence of the events 
which we have related in connection with 
Clayton Torrey, Mrs. Landon was seated 
with Miss Helen. Mrs. Landon, in her 
every-day dress, was the impersonation 
of plain neatness. But her white cap— 
so snowy white!—with its single frill, and 
her robe or morning-gown of white cloth, 
with a small blue stripe, was not unbe- 
coming to her; and she looked as much 
“the lady” thus attired, as when dressed 
in her robes of state. Her face was a 
fine one. Her brow was high, her mouth 
remarkably expressive, and her keen blue 
eyes had lost none of their brightness. 
Her form inclined to the stately, and 
there was something very impressive in 
her appearance. No one but her husband 
ever dared to take a liberty with her; but 
she yielded to all Ais caprices with an 
easy grace which was truly fascinating. 
There was a peculiar loveliness in the 
smile with which she did so. 

On the present occasion she was busily 
engaged in hemming a handkerchief. 
Among her other qualities she was very 
industrious. She held it to be a positive 
duty that -every one should have some 
employment. 

Miss Helen Landon, a young lady of 
eighteen or thereabout, was arranging 
some music for the spinet. She could 
not, perhaps, be called beautiful, but she 


“was a well formed and a very pretty 


young lady. She had a profusion of soft, 
silken, yellow hair, which was combed 
back and fastened behind with a slide. 
She had a very fair skin; ripe, rosy lips; 
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and the prettiest pearly white teeth in the 
world, Her eye was like her father’s, 
full of gay good-humor, and a light smile 
played about her mouth and danced over 
the dimples in her fair cheeks. Her every 
movement was easy and graceful. 

She was still arranging her music when 
her brother entered the room. He was a 
tall, handsome young gentleman, with 
large, dark, dreamy eyes, as to the color 
of which one was doubtful whether they 
were black or blue. He had the broad, 
open forehead of his father, while his 
mouth, indeed the whole lower part of 
his face, was more like that of his mother. 

‘*Well, Helen,” he asked, “‘ what news 
by this morning’s mail? I saw several 
letters for you.” 

“Oh, yes; I received a letter from sister 
Margaret. She is well, and sends her 
love to you, and many messages about 
going to see her. So do the children.” 

**T am thankful to her,” he said. ‘“‘And 
is that all?” he asked after a moment. 

Miss Helen is very busy with her music 
book, and a blush suffuses her cheek as 
she replies: 

“No. Ihave some news for you—fine 
news.” 

“Ah!” 

“Yes. Guess who is coming?” 

“Well, really, though I am passably 
apt at a particular guess, when I have 
some hint to base upon; in this case the 
field is too broad for me. Is it man, wo- 
man, or child? one, or all?” 

“A young lady.” 

‘‘ Not much more definite, that. Who 
can she be ?” 

Miss Helen Landon blushes still more, 
and arranges her music hurriedly as she 
replies : 

“ Lavinia Aylesbury.” 

* Ah, indeed!”—Edward Landon has 
perceived her confusion, and looks at her 
earnestly—‘‘ And when is she coming ?” 
he asks. 

* She does not say positively. When— 
whenever—as soon as her brother can 
come with her ;” blushing crimson deep. 

“ Her brother !” 

Mrs. Landon looks up. Edward frowns, 
and Helen in her confusion drops her 
music. Edward stands looking at her. 
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“Edward! says Mrs. Landon, in an 
admonitory tone, ‘Helen has dropped 
her music. I am surprised, Helen, at 
your carelessness !” 

It was evident that she suspected noth- 
ing. Edward immediately assisted Helen 
in gathering up her scattered music. 

“Well. Any more news?” he pre 
sently asked. 

“Oh, it is my turn to listen now,” said 
Helen. “ What have you to tell?” 

“I? oh, nothing. Yes, Estin begs to 
be respectfully remembered to you all. 
His little nephew, who was shot, is better. 
It is hoped that he may recover. Estin 
speaks of making a visit to Clayton Tor- 
rey, and requests me to meet him. I 
have some thought of doing so,” 

“T think you ought to pay Clayton a 
visit,” said his mother. 

Just then a servant boy entered with a 
request from Mr. Landon to his mistress, 
that she would give some directions as to 
a walk in the yard, which he was having 
repaired. As her mother left the room, 
Helen turned to her music, blushing 
again. Presently Edward asked : 

“Do you think, Helen, that Henry 
Aylesbury will come here?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“For Miss Aylesbury, I have the high- 
est respect,” Edward went on to say, 
“but I have told: you what sort of young 
man her brother is, and ——” 

“He was a fine, good-hearted boy,” 
said Miss Helen, with some warmth. 

“Whatever he may have been as a 
boy,” her brother replied; ‘‘whatever he 
was when you knew him, he has since 
turned out to be—an unfit associate for 
my sister.” 

Miss Helen looked down, and made no 
reply. 

“T wish,” Edward presently said, “I 
wish that some means could be devised to 
prevent his coming.” 

“Why, brother?” 

‘‘Because, if he should renew his 
youthful pretensions to you . 





“He will scarcely do that.” 

“Well, if he should, it would be very 
unpleasant, to say the least.” 

“You need not disturb yourself about 
me—and—and—Henry Aylesbury, Ed- 
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ward. It has been more than two years 
since I saw him. And—and—his was 
only a boyish fancy for me. And 
then, for my part, you know I was 
obliged to treat him civilly as he is Lavi- 
nia’s brother. And school girls will have 
their beaux, you know;” with an attempt 
to smile. 

*‘ Ah, his sister! That is the difficulty 
now. But for her, and except under the 
shelter of her countenance, Henry Ayles- 
bury would not dare—would not think of 
coming here.” 

“T will write to Lavinia,” said Helen, in 
an irritated tone, “‘not to come. Though 
I spent a couple of months at her guar- 
dian’s, and was never, anywhere, treated 
with more consideration. I will tell her 
not to come here; that I have an ill-tem- 
pered brother, who does not wish her to 
return my visit.” 

“Helen! you know that it is only my 
care for your happiness—only my love 
for my little sister—my own sweet He- 
len!” taking her hand tenderly, ‘which 
renders me uneasy about you, (you should 
not have called me il/l-tempered,) when I 
hear of the coming h:ther of this young 
Aylesbury. If he does come, I shall have 
to take back my promise, Helen; for it 
will be my duty to inform father and 
mother of the circumstances in which he 
and you stand, or rather stood related to 
each other.” 

“Oh, Edward! you promised me—you 
promised me faithfully re 

“Yes. That if your correspondence 
with him was broken off, at once, and you 
had nothing more to do with him, I would 
tell them nothing.” 

“Well, Was it not broken off? And 
did I not write to him, according to your 
dictation, positively declining to hear 
from him again? Did you not send the 
letter yourself? And have I heard from 
him since? It was a foolish affair, Ed- 
ward, every way! ’Twas a foolish con- 
ceitof his—a boyish notion, to imagine 
that he fancied me. It was a very silly 
thing in me to listen to him for a moment. 
I would not have done so, but for the fact 
of his being Lavinia’s brother. Through 
her I had a sort of reflex liking for Henry. 
But all this was over—was done with 
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long ago. I dare say, he has forgotten 
all about it; that he cares nothing for me 
now. And what would be the use of 
troubling father and mother with this old, 
trifling, forgotten nonsense ?” 

“Well, Helen—my dear Helen! I cer- 
tainly do not wish to trouble or annoy you 
in any way i“ 

“Hush! Mother is coming!” 

But Mrs. Landon only called to Edward, 
to come and give his opinion as to whether 
the walk in the yard should be widened 
at the expense of the ornamental shrubs 
which grew along beside it. He instantly 
obeyed the summons. 

In a short time afterwards, he chanced 
to see Helen cross the passage hurriedly, 
retreating to her own room. She was in 
tears. 

Why should she weep? Who was 
Henry Aylesbury? Let us see. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


A SCENE IN W 








In a back room in W , Situated upon 
a ground floor, and opening into an alley, 
were four young men. One of these was 
George Dalzell. He sat by a table, on 
the opposite side of which was seated a 
youth, who, with an appearance of not a 
little excitement, shuffled and re-shuffled 
a pack of cards. 

This was Henry Aylesbury. His his- 
tory may be told in few words. In his 
boyhood, he had been left an orphan, 
with an infant sister, to the care of an 
uncle. But this kind relative, who acted 
as a parent to the children while he lived, 
died when Henry was still a stripling. 
The boy, though he chose another guar- 
dian after this sad event, was his own 
master. He was a young man of fine 
appearance, although upon his counte- 
nance there were already the marks of 
incipient rowdyism. In gaming and 
other vices he was learning some severe 


lessons. 


“No,” said Dalzell, leaning back, “Ill 
play no more. I'll leave it to Drayton 
and Telford, if I have not given you a 
fair chance; and if we ought not to stop,” 

“Well,” said Aylesburry, shuffling the 
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eards still more furiously, ‘‘of course 
you have the right to stop when you 
choose; but you cannot wonder that I 
should dislike to do so, after having lost 
as I have done to-day.” 

“Aylesbury, my dear fellow,” said 
Dalzell, with a provoking careless air, 
“you do not understand the first princi- 
ples of gaming.” 

*“ Allow me another chance, and [ll 
show you whether I do or not.” 

“Tf I should do so, you would some 
day think hard of me for it, and would 
blame yourself, too; for, Aylesbury, if 
we do play, I assure you, I shall try my 
best to beat you.” 

‘Very possible,” said Aylesbury, with 
a smile, “very probably you will.” 

“And fully as probable,” added Dal- 
zell, “that I will beat you, and—and— 
we might both regret it.” 

“Tf you should beat me, how much 
would I care ?” 

“Oh, I know you can afford to lose as 
well as any one; but I dislike to beat 
such a fellow as you, Aylesbury. I do 
not wish to lose your friendship; and you 
owe me enough already to cool it down 
considerably.” 

“Oh, tut! tut!” 

“‘T have a proposal to make to you,” 
said Dalzell, “ Listen! I feel bound to 
play with you, old fellow, if you demand 
it—I feel bound to give you satisfaction— 
and if I play with you, let me assure 
you again, I will do my very best to beat 
you. But I propose to square off with 
you. Here is your note of hand for four 
hundred and fifty dollars, which I will 
return to you, and we will be even, be 
quits, and play no more, if yousayso. I 
put it to these fellows, now, if that is not 
a liberal proposition. What say you to 
it?” 

“What!” said Aylesbury, as an angry 
flush passed over his face, ‘‘ No, sir! The 
bill is due to you. You won the amount 
fairly. I only asked for a chance to win 
it back. If you do not choose to afford 
this, [ have no more to say.” 

“*¢ A wilful man will have his way,’” 
said Dalzell to Drayton and Telford, 
‘You see that I have been disposed to do 
what is fair—what he ought to be thank- 
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ful for, instead of growing angry. Well, 
Aylesbury, old fellow, have’at you! I 
am sure if you are so ready to lose your 
money, I need it bad enough; for I cer- 
tainly have none too much. What stake 
do you propose ?” 

“To be quits with you, or owe you nine 
hundred dollars.” 

“What! double again ?” 

“Do you object?” 

“No, J do not object. It is a con- 
siderable sum, however, for a young hand 
to risk on a single game.” 

“Well; its what I propose, young hand 
or not.” 

“Young and adventurous.” 

“We will draw for the deal.” 

Aylesbury threw the highest card, and 
consequently gained the first deal. The 
game proposed was a common one, “all 
fours.” Drayton and Telford drew up 
their chairs, and looked on, intensely in- 
terested. When the first hands were 
played, Dalzell and Aylesbury each 
counted two; the latter by cards, having 
played high and low; the former had 
saved his knave, and made game. Upon 
the second deal, Dalzel made high, game; 
counting four in all. Aylesbury only 
made low, and counted but three. The 
game was now become deeply interesting ; 
and as Aylesbury, in his turn, dealt the 
third hands, he trembled with excitement. 
Dalzell, too, appeared to be not perfectly 
at his ease. As soon, however, as he 
glanced at the cards which were dealed 
him, a smile of satisfaction passed over 
his face. He led off with the ace of 
trumps. Aylesbury played a small one, 
asking : 

“Ts that low?” 

“No,” said Dalzell, “I have the deuce,” 
as for a second play he whisted the king 
of trumps, to which the unfortunate 
Aylesbury, having no other of the suit, 
was forced to lose his knave. 

“High, low, jack, puts me out!” said 
Dalzell, shewing the deuce. 

“Well!” exclaimed Aylesbury, curs- 
ing the cards as he threw them down, 
‘Luck is certainly against me!” 

A knock was heard at the door. The 
cards were suddenly thrust into the 
drawer of the table, the chairs slightly 
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turned about, and Dalzell threw his feet 
and legs up over the table, as he said 
aloud: ‘“‘Come in!” Immediately the 
bolt was turned and in walked a gaunt, 
jaundiced looking individual, the sight of 
whom made Dalzell start and stare. It 
was John Winthrop who entered. 

George Dalzell, by a violent effort over- 
coming his surprise, immediately greeted 
him in a cordial and friendly manner, 
and offered him a chair, which John Win- 
throp mechanically accepted. Drayton, 
Telford, and Aylesbury at once arose to 
leave the room. 

“‘ Keep your seats, fellows !” 

“No, I thank you,” from each. 

“Come around, Dalzell,” said Ayles- 
bury, “and we will arrange matters, 
whenever it suits you.” 

““ Very well.” 

Turning to John, when they were 
gone, he said: 

“Well, Mr. Winthrop! Iam wonder- 
fully surprised to see you here. Where 
upon earth have you come from?” 

“‘Where’s Biddy?” asked his visitor. 

“* Biddy !” 

“Yes. Where is she?” 

““Where’s Biddy! How should I know? 
Is’nt she at home ?” 

“Come, George Dalzell!” said John, 
somewhat fiercely, ‘‘I have come to look 
for Biddy, and find her I will! It is’nt 
worth your while to trifle with me. I 
know all about the matter.” 

“Ah, indeed! And what do you 
know ?” 

“‘T know that Biddy ran off from home 
to be with you.” 

“ Ah!” 

“Yes. And you had as well tell me 
where she is; for, George Dalzell! I am 
determined to know. I have been look- 
ing all through the country for her, and 
[ am resolved to know where she is, and 
to see her, before I part from you! And 
look you, George Dalzell! if she is not 
happy, if you have wronged her, we will 
have a settlement which will be a costly 
one to you!” 

There was that in John Winthrop’s 
appearance, and in George Dalzell’s own 
conscience, which, from the first, had in- 
timidated the latter. He could not meet 
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John Winthrop’s fixed, earnest gaze. 
And, besides, John’s words, and especi- 
ally his tone and manner, were menacing. 
In a few seconds, however, he recovered 
himself. 

“Ah! well, Mr. Winthrop,” he said, 
with a forced smile, “since you have 
found us out, there is no longer any use 
in attempting concealment. Indeed, there 
was no need of concealment at all from 
you; for you are a friend to us both. 
Keep your seat, sir. Ill bring Biddy in 
to see you ina few moments,” And he 
passed around John Winthrop, and out 
at the door. 

In a few moments poor John, who was 
so eagerly expecting his dear Biddy—his 
lost Birdie—was in the hands of the 
police, closely guarded as a dangerous 
madman. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A SPIRITED RENCONTRE. 


A few days after this an elderly horse- 
man stopped at a point where two ways 
met, not very far from Mr. Dalzell’s, and 
waited the approach of a negro man 
whom he saw at a little distance, to make 
some inquiry of him as to his way. The 
negro was unable to direct him, but said: 

“IT ’spects Mr. Dalzell ken tell you, sir, 
He jest behind.” 

“Dalzell! Mr. Dalzell ?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“George Dalzell?” 

“Yes, sir. Dar he come now!” 

As the negro passed on his way, the 
surprise which had been expressed in the 
old horseman’s countenance upon hearing 
the name, Dalzell, was succeeded by a 
look of deep scorn and disgust. 

He was mounted upon a dark colored, 
thick-set, pony-like horse, with long mane 
and tail, very sleek and fat. He was 
dressed in plain, but very good looking 
home-made clothing ; and wore a broad- 
brimmed hat, cocked behind. Ina word, 
he was our friend, old Mr. Goodley. 

Biddy Marston had been at his house 
for rather more than a fortnight. During 
the greater part of this time, she had 
been extremely ill; hovering just upon 
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the brink of death, Old Mr. Goodley 
and his wife were as attentive and kind 
as was possible. 

“T’ll be blamed!” said the old man, 
soon after she was taken so ill. ‘T’ll be 
blamed! if my heart does’nt yearn over 
that poor thing. Hanging would be too 
good for the villain who has brought her 
to such a pass !” 

“If he could see her lying there and 
looking so sorrowful, his heart would 
melt, if it was hard as flint,” said his 
wife. 

This honest old couple at once decided 
that it was proper that Biddy’s relations 
should be informed as to where she was; 
as to the cause of her having left home; 
and of her present fearful condition. 
Biddy, herself, was altogether too ill to 
be consulted in the matter ; and her phy- 
sician insisted that she should be left as 
quiet as possible. 

After much thought, and a great deal 
of talk with his wife upon the subject, 
old Mr. Goodley decided that he would 
write to Mrs. Winthrop. But it is fre- 
quently much easier to decide upon what 
we ought to do than to do it. The old 
man spent two whole days in endeavoring 
to compose an epistle, in which he might, 
in a kind and suitable manner, break the 
distressing intelligence to Biddy’s aunt, 
which he felt it his duty to communicate. 
His letter at last, however, was nothing 
more than a simple, plain and brief state- 
ment of facts. He added that “‘the poor 
child,” as he called her, was with kind 
friends, who would nurse and attend her 
as carefully and as tenderly as they might 
be able to do. His letter was immedi- 
ately dispatched; and would, so Rowler, 
the postmaster, assured him, reach its 
destination in a couple of days. 

But days passed by—a week—another, 
and no reply came. Poor Biddy’s con- 
stant moan was: “My poor aunt!” and 
“Poor John!” 

Feebly and piteously would she mut- 
ter this in the still night when she 
thought none could hear: “My poor 
aunt!” or “ Poor John!” and she would 
sometimes sob bitterly. 

“Wife!” said old Mr. Goodley, one 
night, “ blame me, if I can bear this any 
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longer! I don’t believe that a heathen ~ 


man could bear it!” 

“Well; but what can we do, old man? 
They won’t answer your letter. What 
can we do?” 

“T’ll go, myself, and see her aunt and 
her brother, or cousin, or whatever he is.”’ 

“You go! old man?” 

“Yes. I must do something for the 
poor thing.” 

“ But how can you go?” 

“Ride Woodchuck, to be sure.” 

“Ah! but old man —~” 

“ What?” 

“You are getting old now, you must 
remember.” 

“* Not too old to do good, I hope?” 

“No. But old man, it is so far.” 

“This poor child walked all the way.” 

“ Yes, but it took her three days.” 

“Well, Woodchuck will go in a day, or 
a day and a half, easily enough.” 

“Well, but then, how can I spare you, 
old man?” with a tenderness of tone 
indescribable. 

‘Ah, honey! We've been so long to- 
gether that you cannot spare me for a 
day or two? Well, I hate to leave you 
fully as much as you can dislike for me 
to go. That is my chief objection to go- 
ing.” 

“Well then, old man, don’t go!” 

“Don’t go! wife? Don’t do what we 
think is right? How long would we be 
happy together, if we commenced at 
that ?” 

She said nothing. 

“1 know, honey,” he went on, “that 
you pity that poor child i 

“Yes, indeed, that I do!” 

“T know you do, as much as I do my- 
self; and I don’t believe that either of us 
can be happy, if we do not do whatever 
we can for her.” 

“ And can you do anything by going to 
see her aunt?” asked she after a pause. 

“IT can satisfy the poor thing’s mind, 
perhaps ; I can satisfy my own and yours, 
too, honey. I can do this much, if no 
more.” 

“Well, old man, we must think about 
it, and talk it over first. Not that I do 
not want to do every thing we can 
for that poor girl. But then it’s a long 
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way for as old a person as you are to go; 
and you might get sick:—and then you 
know it’s been so long now since you 
have staid from home all night. Its 
been twelve years and upwards; and 
I should feel mighty uneasy if you were 
away. I don’t know where you could 
stay at night, and what sort of ac- 
commodations you would have. And I 
don’t think you have been altogether so 
hearty and well of late as common.” 

“Oh, oh! you are mistaken, honey. I 
am as hale and hearty, and as strong as 
I ever was in my life. I’m not so nimble 
and active, it is true, but as strong and 
hearty as ever.” 

“Why don’t your letter do just as well 
as for you to go?” 

“Why? Oh, for many reasons. It 
may not have reached them. This send- 
ing word in letters is very uncertain, A 
letter often fails to go where it is intend- 
ed it should go. It sometimes tarries a 
long time on the way ; and when it does 
go—it goes just so, whatever it may con- 
tain. If it reaches the person to whom it 
is sent, it just says so much and no more, 
whatever mood he may be in. If one 
sentence makes the reader frown, the 
next one comes right after it. If it 
makes him cry, its just the same story it 
tells ; no variation to suit the appearance 
of things. I don’t believe much in letters 
generally. But if I go myself, I can see 
how to suit my talk to the circumstan- 
ces.” 

“Well. I’m sure I want to do what- 
ever we can for this poor girl: what- 
ever is right, and for the best.” 

Again and again was this question 
thought upon and talked over by this old 
pair: and at length it was agreed be- 
tween them, that Mr. Goodley should go 
to see Mrs. Winthrop and John. His 
wife, it must be owned, consented rather 
reluctantly, however charitably kind she 
might feel disposed to be to poor Biddy. 
It was best that she, Biddy, should 
know nothing of this trip: for, as old Mr. 
Goodley said, “ there was no saying what 
might come of it.” 

It was upon the second day of his 
journey, that feeling some doubt as to his 
way, a negro whom he saw approaching, 
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came up. Upon making some inquiry of 
him, what was the old man’s surprise, to 
be referred to Mr. Dalzell. 

“Dalzell! Mr. Dalzell ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“George Dalzell ?” 

“ Yes, sir. Dar he come now.” 

Was it possible that he was about to 
come in contact with poor Biddy Mars- 
ton’s ruthless destroyer? It would be diffi- 
cult to describe his feelings as he saw 
this individual draw near. A shivering 
sensation of disgust, such as one feels 
upon a near approach to some hideous 
reptile, shook his whole frame. But he 
was surprised, as he came up, to see 
rather an elderly man. 

“T was informed that George Dalzell 
was coming, and waited to see him?” in 
a doubtful tone. 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“T looked for a young man of that 
name.” 

“‘Ah, indeed! My son, perhaps ?” 

“Your son?” 

“Perhaps so. He is named George.’ 

** And where is he ?” 

“ He is in W——-, at this time. 

“ A law-student is he ?” 

‘Yes, sir, he is a limb of the law, as 
they say.” 

“ And studied for a while in the neigh- 
borhood of ——?” naming the neighbor- 
hood of Mrs. Winthrop. 

“Yes, sir, he did. 

“Well. Iam glad Mr. Dalzell, that I 
have met with you. I am going to that 
neighborhood now, sir, to see the rela- 
tives of a poor girl—who was deceived 
and ruined by a young man.” 

The old man eyed Mr. Dalzell closely 
while he said this. He saw that gentle- 
man’s countenance change at once; and 
was convinced that poor Biddy’s story 
was not wholly a new one to him. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Dalzell, ‘‘I am in 
some haste, if you please,” reining up his 
horse. 

“This girl’s name is Bridget Marston ; 
and her betrayer is your son!” 

“Ahem! Sir?” 

“Your son, I say is her betrayer. Did 
you know this ?” 

‘I do not know either what you speak 
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of, or who you are, or anything about you. 
I bid you good morning, sir!” an* Mr, 
Dalzell touched his horse with the spur. 

“‘ And is this the way in which you re- 
ceive this news? Stay! one moment. I 
perceive that your son’s villainy is no 
news to you.” 

“You are not very choice in the se- 
lection of your words. What more would 
you say to me?” 

“T would ask whether or not your son 
intends to do justice to this poor girl ?” 

“Justice? Justice is what she little 
desires I suspect.” 

‘The only justice which he can render 
her, will be to make her his wife.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Marry her?” 

*“*Yes—marry her.” 

“You amuse me, sir:—but I am in 
some haste.” 

“Mr. Dalzell! Perhaps I had as well 
say to you at once, that this girl has 
friends;—has one friend, at least, who 
will do much to see her righted.” 

“Ah! yourself, I suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

** And who are you? if I may ask.” 

“My name is Goodley—John Good- 
ley.” 

“And pray, Mr. Goodley, how do 
you intend righting these imaginary 
wrongs ?” 

“If I am driven to such an extremity, 
I shall see if the laws of the land afford 
no protection to injured innocence.” 

‘Injured innocence! Forgive me, sir, 





for smiling at the phrase. May I ask, sir, 


what you know of this girl? What con- 
nection you may have with her? I should 
dislike to speak of her plainly, if she is a 
relative of yours: careless as you are of 
your epithets when speaking of my son.” 

*‘ She is no relative of mine.” 

* Ah! And what do you know of her, 
sir ?” 

“Only that she is a poor unfortunate 
dupe to the wiles of a man who has be- 
trayed her.” 

“From whom did you learn all this, 
sir, from herself or others ?” 

‘“*T can see the piteous condition to which 
she is reduced; and I heard from her 
own lips all the facts of the case.” 

“Oh, indeed! And as old a man as 
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you are, sir, you are willing to condemn 
a fellow-man, unheard, upon the bare 
charge of such a girl! One would have 
judged that by this time, your experi- 
ences wou'd have made you more cau- 
tious.” 

‘She has a letter from your son, Mr. 
Dalzell; a false, base letter, which as he 
designed that it should do, deceived her 
most cruelly.” 

Mr. Dalzell appeared to wince a little 
at this ; but he quickly replied. 

“A letter? Oh, and doubtless, she 
could have another such, if it would serve 
her turn.” 

“ Sir?” 

“ And is this all on which you found 
your belief of the wrongs done to this 
innocent girl, and which you are so ready 
to charge upon my son?” 

But Mr. Dalzell’s manner was such as 
to arouse old Mr. Goodley’s suspicious 
caution. He abruptly asked : 

** And what, sir, do you, and your son 
intend to do in this case? What will 
you advise your son to do ?” 

** My son is of age to act for himself.” 

“And do you not feel called upon to 
exert your influence—to make some effort 
to right the wronged ?” 

“IT utterly deny the wrong in the first 
place; and for the rest, I am not much 
disposed to meddle with matters with 
which I have nothing to do. And in 
this, I would advise some others to follow 
my example.” 

This, which was said very pointedly, 
awakened old Mr. Goodley’s ire some- 
what. 

“Sir!”—he said. “It is no wonder 
that your son is what he is!” 

‘‘ And what is he?” asked Mr. Dal- 
zell. 

“ A false seducer ! and a base villain !” 

“ And you charge him with seducing 
this girl—this—I forget her name.” 

“ Yes—and with foully deceiving her.” 

“ Very well!” said Mr. Dalzell with a 
bitter smile. “Very well! But those 
who speak so readily of appealing to the 
laws for the protection of young inno- 
cence—forsooth !—should perhaps be a 
little more careful as to how they render 
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themselves amenable.” And he looked 
to see what effect this would have. 

“How ?” asked Mr. Goodley. 

“You slander my son. Do you sup- 
pose that you shall do so with impunity?” 

“And do you suppose that I fear or 
care for you or your son either, sir?” 

“You flatly charge my son with being 
a seducer, without any grounds for your 
charge——” 

“Without any grounds, sir ?” 

“Well, what are your grounds for such 
a charge?” 

Mr. Goodley made no reply, except to 
look him in the face. 

“The condition,” Mr. Dalzell went on, 
“‘of a low creature, who imposes herself 
upon your credulity with a story, piteous 
enough, no doubt, corroborated by the 
exhibition of a letter made up for the oc- 
casion.” 

Mr. Dalzell showed plainly enough that 
if there were any other grounds he would 
like to know what they were. Ilis man- 
ner during this whole interview may be 
explained by the fact that, besides John 
Winthrop’s visit to his house, and his 
strange questions, he had about a week 
since received a letter from his old school- 
master who resided in the neighborhood 
of Mrs. Winthrop’s, the gentleman with 
whom George had been studying, in 
which he had been informed of Biddy’s 
sudden disappearance ; and further, that 
there was much excitement created in 
that neighborhood upon the subject, ow- 
ing to or rather rendered more intense by 
peculiar circumstances of a sad nature, 
which will be presently related. Since 
the reception of this letter, confused and 
indistinct fears had occasionally haunted 
his mind. A prosecution for seduction 
and abduction, would ruin his son forever 


in more respects than one. He trusted 


however that the affair would blow over, 
and that the girl’s obscurity would save 
his son. 

Mr. Goodley was a plain, simple old 
man in his manners and in his habits of 
thought, but he had no little natural sa- 
gacity, and it was evident enough that 
Mr. Dalzell, though he sought to con- 
ceal it, was not only very much inter- 
ested in this interview, but that he was 
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endeavoring to gain all the information 
he could. Though not a little ex- 
cited, occasionally, Mr. Goodley was de- 
termined to baulk him in this. Mr. Dal- 
zell, too, had aroused his contempt. So 
he said abruptly: 

“It is useless to say more, I see. There- 
fore I will close this interview by repeat- 
ing everything I have said of your 
son, and adding, for your especial benefit, 
that according to my belief, the father is 
no better than the son.” 

“You are an old man, Mr. What’s-your- 
name ?——” 

“Yet in all my life I never had my 
contempt so thoroughly aroused by any 
one who pretended to be a gentleman.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Dalzell, “ this inter- 
view must be closed, for while you are 
the most hot-headed, silly old fool I ever 
saw, yet I must not forget that you are 
an old one,” as touching his horse with 
the spur, he moved off. 


As he did so, old Mr. Goodley impo- 
tently threw a small switch, which he 
held in his hand, at him with all his 
might. 

“Blame my skin! Blame meif I don’t 
wish I had my old black-haw cane! I 
could rattle it about his head with right 
good will. Ah, well! Come Wood- 
chuck! my boy, I suppose we are in the 
right way ;—at any rate, we would not 
have that rascal to tell us how to go. A 
precious rascal! It is no wonder that 
his son should be what he is, as I told 
him. Ha! ha! ha!—lI’m glad I told 
him that.” 


CHAPTER XY. 
WHO WAS LILIAS? 


Leaving old Mr. Goodley to pursue his 
journey alone, we turn to Lilias ; and as 
the question—who was Lilias?—arises, 
we will briefly relate all that was known 
of her. 

Henry Burnot, after his marriage with 
the daughter of Maj. Enderby, soon sunk 
by his licentious excesses to the extremes 
of degradation and infamy. In spite of 
several acts of dishonesty and petty vil- 
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lainy of which he was guilty, his wife’s 
high respectability, her Jady-like and 
genteel bearing, for a time, stood him in 
good stead. But at length he reached a 
crisis in his affairs. Hastily and fraudu- 
lently collecting a small sum of money, he 
fled from his debts, and the several penal 
liabilities which he had incurred. His 
wife, or more correctly speaking, his 
slave, for such she was then, was made to 
accompany him. He went with her to 
one of his old haunts, a sort of low inn 
or tavern, in a distant country, with the 
proprietor of which he appeared to be on 
very easy terms. Here he left her for 
several days. 

But one night, at a late hour, he en- 
tered her room intoxicated, bloody, and 
bearing in his arms several bundles of 
clothes, and an infant whom he had al- 
most stifled to hush its cries. 

“Here,” he said to his wife, “here is 
a child for you, Lilias, and some clothes. 
Put them on, and give me yours; all 
with your nameonthem. You are Lilias 
Burnot no longer; you are Lilias Sem- 
ple, now. Remember! Lilias Semple. 
That’s who you are, and I am Mr. Henry 
Semple, a wealthy young Englishman. 
You understand ?” 

“Mr. Burnot! Mr. Burnot! what is 
the matter?” cried his frightened wife. 
“‘ What is all this? What child is that?” 

“ Your child, I told you! Understand 
me quickly, Lilias! I am not in a hu- 
mor to be trifled with. This is your 
child—our child. I am Mr. Semple, an 
Englishman, and you are my wife. We 
are on our way to Europe—plenty of 
money—three thousand pounds. Here! 
take the child. I want more brandy,” 
and in an attempt to extract a large flask 
from his pocket, he let the infant drop 
from his arms upon the floor. 

“ Thunder and lightning! don’t let it 
squall so. It’s not hurt, or if it was, we 
could go into mourning you know. And 
that reminds me; I am a dead man, that 
is, Henry Burnot and his wife are both 
lying stark and cold, murdered in bed. 
and our name now is Semple you know, 
Henry and Lilias! It was their names 
made me think of it. Here, take this 
thing. You must wear it,” tossing a 


bracelet to her. It fell in her bosom. 
“The thing’s got your name on it. So 
have the clothes. This infernal brandy 
is no more than so much water. I’ve 
drank at least a quart of it. The plagues 
of Egypt on the woman! What makes 
you stare at me so! You look like a 
death’s head.” 

“You are bloody, Mr. Burnot! All 
covered with blood! What is the mat- 
ter? What is all this? What have you 
done ?” 

“‘ Bloody ?—yes, the blood squirted all 
over us. But we will wash it off in the 
morning. Time enough,” as he stagger- 
ed towards the bed. ‘‘ Move the child,” 
he went on, “can’t you? Don’t you see 
I want to lie down—down—don’t you?” 
as he leaned, or rather fell across the bed. 

“Mr. Burnot! Henry Burnot! Have 
you done murder ?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Lilias! We take 
their place, you know. Money plenty— 
three thousand pounds in checks. Put 
on something—some brandy, and you'll 
get over it directly. Don’t you see—see 
it—all ?” 

“Wash him !” whispered the pale tav- 
ern keeper, who, with staring eyes peer- 
ed through the door. “Can I come in? 
I'll help you to wash him. He must’nt 
stay as he is, with the blood on him. 
What have you let him bloody the bed 
for? And are you going to let the child 
lie there and die ?” 

But we need not dwell upon this scene. 
Clasping the child in her arms, Mrs. Bur- 
not fled from the house, not knowing 
whither she went. Horrified, seized with 
a fright which admitted of nothing like 
reasoning on her part, she hurried 
breathlessly along. It was a very dark 
night. Not a star was to be seen, and a 
strong damp wind was blowing in fitful 
flurries. She pressed along with convul- 
sive efforts. How long, she knew not, 
nor how far she had gone. Day was just 
breaking when she heard behind her the 
sounds of several horses’ feet. Though 
nearly exhausted, terror gave her new 
strength. She darted down a little by- 
path. In her haste, and while looking 
back, she stumbled and fell. To her in- 
finite alarm, her pursuers, if such they 
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were, came directly after her. She 
shrieked with fright. 

“Why! what the devil is this? Whom 
have we here?” said a gruff voice. 

“* Who are you ?” a horseman asked, as 
he rode up near alongside of where she 
lay. 

“‘Oh, mercy! Have mercy, and help 
me !”’ she cried. 

“Very well! But who are you? And 
what upon earth are you doing here ?” 

In the indistinct and unintelligible re- 
ply which she made, she called the name 
Burnot. 

“ Burnot! David Burnot? Is it he you 
speak of ?” 

“Yes, yes,” she said, “he is my bro- 
ther.” 

“Ah, indeed! Well, all’s right; and 
you are with friends. And you want to 
go to him did you say ?” 

“ Yes, that’s what I wish.” 
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‘Well, here’s Aytoun’s close by. He 
will be sure to have a chance to send any 
message for you to David Burnot before 
to-morrow night.” 

By a happy chance for her, Mrs. Burnot 
had fallen in with the horse thieves, and 
hard by one of their rendezvous. From 
them the sister-in-law of David Burnot 
received complaisant attentions. In less 
than a week Burnot himself came for her. 
H[e at once opened his heart to receive 
his sister-in-law, and took her and the un- 
known child to his house; and it was thus 
that our Lilias became his niece. 

The bracelet which her husband had 
tossed to Mrs. Burnot on that fearful 
night, had by chance fallen in her bosom, 
and lodged in the folds of her dress. It 
was the one heretofore mentioned, bear- 
ing the inscription “‘ Warren Hastings to 
Lilias Semple, 1764.” 
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LES BEAUX YEUX. 


Her bright eyes, I can see them yet ; 
Her eyes of darkest hue ; 


Black as a raven’s wing of jet 


Which in the summer’s morn is wet 
With heavy drops of dew. 


I see them now; just half reveal’d, 
Their white lids o’er them bow’d; 

But shining still, as stars conceal’d 

Will yet their subtle lustre yield 
Thro’ some white drifting cloud. 


Soft as obscur’d moonlight that streams 
Across the midnight sea ; 

Like memories of faded dreams, 

That trouble us with fitful gleams, 


Those eyes are haunting me. 
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A MEMORY OF CHILDHOOD. 


There are moments in the life of every 
man, however dull and prosaic his life 
may be ordinarily, when he is oblivi- 
ous to surrounding circumstances, and 
the realities and interests of the present, 
and lives over again the life of the past. 
Not so much the whole history of the past 
comes up before him, as some incident 
which at the time of its occurrence deep- 
ly impressed his sensibilities, but all mem- 
ory of which faded away with the flight 
of years, and the ever-changing events 
and adventures of life. Especially at 
such seasons do we recur to the halcyon 
days of childhood—haleyon days to most 
men, though to many full of bitterness 
and sore disappointments, which no mis- 
fortunes of mature manhood can ever 
equal. It may be that the incidents of 
childhood impress us more deeply than 
those which transpire at a later period 
of our lives, but whatever be the reason, 
certain it is that among these scenes the 
fancy is most prone to stray when the 
ripeness of years is impressed upon the 
brow. In the twilight when the day’s 
toil is over, at midnight when the head 
presses a wakeful pillow, at the grey 
dawn as we sit watching listlessly 
night sullenly retiring to its caverns, at 
the slumberous noon when the summer 
heat induces us to indolent repose, or 
when the wintry blaze floods the room 
with mellow light, casting grotesque 
shadows on the walls, we sit and dream 
of “ by-gone hours,”’ and are pensive or 
joyous as the gay or sad scenes of earlier 
days return to us. 

There may be men who count such 
musings idle, and who sneer at the 
dreamer, as they are pleased to term the 
individual who indulges these moods. It 
is true that such meditations add nothing 
to our material wealth, that they lead 
to no new plans and projects which pro- 
mise an augmentation of our revenues, 
they never conduce to any useful invention 
in mechanics, or discovery in the world 
of science, but still I insist with Dr. 
Young, that, 


*Tis sadly wise to talk with our past hours, 


and he that honestly holds such converse, 
will learn much from which he may 
profit in disposing of the hours which re- 
main. Be this as it may, whether we 
lose or gain by the musings, we must 
needs have them with more or less fre- 
quency. No amount of activity, no 
pressure of cares and responsibilities will 
cheat the mind of the luxury of retros- 
pecting the past, before plunging into the 
strifes of the future. Ever and anon in 
the march of time, the soul calls a halt; 
and reviews the ground left behind before 
moving onward to new fields of endeavour. 
Others may try to avoid these mental 
recreations, but I rather seek than shun 
them. I am stronger for the work, after 
the mind has enjoyed one of these 
seasons, just as my body is fresher and 
all my physical powers invigorated, after 
a night of sweet and dreamless sleep. 


The last excursion which I made to the 
fairy land of childhood, recalled an event 
which is memorable for the novel emo- 
tions it awakened and the new and impor- 
tant ideas which it brought forth. 

It was the death of a slave, a lad some 
twelve years of age, who was born in the 
same year and month with myself, and 
within a few hours of the same moment. 
His name was Goopwin, though in pro- 
cess of time a letter was dropped, and 
everybody knew him as Goon’in. He 
was the best negro I have ever known, 
with so much gentleness, kindness, amia- 
bility and eagerness to serve and please, 
that he was an universal favorite with the 
household, and with all visiters to the 
family. But what gave me a deeper in- 
terest in his welfare was, that he was my 
servant, mine only. When I was yeta 
babe in years, my father had given him 
to me, and from the day that I took a 
seat at the table with the family, Good- 
win stood behind my chair and ate his 
dinner from my plate, when mine was 
over. Thus at an early age I learned to 
care for anuther as for myself, and even 
to deny myself sometimes to gratify the 
wishes of that other. 


And here, allow me to suggest, may be 
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found the explanation of a fact which has 
been long observed, and frankly acknowl- 
edged by leading minds at the North, 
that benevolence, generosity, hospitality 
and the whole cluster of humane graces, 
are more generally found in Southern 
than in Northern Society. The contri- 
butions to the benevolent schemes of all 
the churches come mostly from the slave- 
holding States, and that, too, when the 
Northern States are more able to give. 
But at the North men employ their capi- 
tal in trade and otherwise, and have but 
little to bestow in charities, while at the 
South men give largely to all worthy ob- 
jects and commendable benevolent enter- 
prises, and are comparatively neglect- 
ful of investments which would yield 
them revenues in kind, The explanation 
usually given, is to refer it to climate, 
as we believe, without sufficient reason, 
else why are not all peoples living in 
similar climates equally adorned with 
these virtues? No, the true solution of 
the problem is Slavery. Parents at the 
South frequently, I might almost say 
uniformly do with their children as mine 
did with me, give them a male or female 
slave, thus leading them from an early 
age to feel a lively concern for the weal 
or woe of something outside of them- 
selves, while at the same age the child at 
the North is taught to care only for self, 
and grows up to manhood or womanhood 
with selfishness striking deeper root into 
the soul every day. And so the two com- 
munities present these salient points, the 
North self-reliant, enterprising, energetic, 
money-getting and miserly, the South 
easy, indolent to some extent, but gener- 
ous, open-handed, hospitable and humane, 
The former will have larger fortunes, live 
in finer houses, build larger cities, have 
a more extended commerce, while the 
latter will have more happiness with less 
money, do more good with less means, 
sympathise more deeply with the suffer- 
ing, and make more costly savrifices to 
assuage genuine sorrow, and will really 
do more to advance mankind towards the 
highest civilization and the purest morali- 
ty. If fanatics would but be quiet, the 
two sections might continue to live and 
act together in harmony, the South sup- 
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plying the money which the North will 
not give, and the North supplying the 
energy and enterprise to make what is 
thus given most available. 

These views might be greatly amplified, 
and perhaps at some future day I may be 
tempted to give them in extenso, verified 
by facts and statistics which have been 
carefully collected ; for the present, these 
suggestions are thrown out merely to 
incite reflection and invite inquiry among 
sober, sensible men. But to resume. 

The boy Goodwin had been the con- 
stant companion of my sports until I en- 
tered the primary school, and even then 
followed me with satchel, brought dinner 
to the play grounds at recess, and when 
the school “broke up” in the afternoon, 
awaited my coming to accompany me 
home. He was no less a favorite with 
my schoolmates than with others. How 
they used to laugh and huzza when he 
attempted to sing his favorite ditty, which 
he picked up somewhere, or else had in- 
vented for himself, as I have always be- 
lieved, since I have never heard its like, 
whether the sentiment or the music be 
regarded! Goodwin could not sing any- 
thing else, and, to tell the truth, was but 
a poor vocalist at best. In ordinary con- 
versation he stammered and stuttered so 
much that sometimes it was painful to 
listen to him, but still he was proud of 
his singing, and still more so of his song, 
and whenever the boys would give him a 
marble, a tup, an apple, a cent er some 
other reward, he would take an attitude 
which the proudest artiste might envy, and 
render in his best style, 


Flop, flop, turkey buzzard flop ; 
Sail to the east, sail to the west, 
Sail to the pretty gal I love best. 


This was the refrain invariably, and 
as for the balance it does not matter 
much, as it was usually an odd com- 
pound of hymns, bits of song, colloquial 
phrases, and sometimes short passages of 
Scripture, which he caught as they fell 
from the lips of the master morning and 
evening, when all the family assembled 
for worship. Ah! these hours of child- 
ish fervour, when I knelt by the “ old 
arm-chair ” and caught the warm gush of 
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of praise and prayer as it burst from 
the heart of my father on earth and 
ascended to “our Father in Heaven,” 
how pure and fresh were the emotions 
which then arose in the mind of the 
listening boy, as compared with these 
which are excited now, when the boy isa 
man, soiled by contact with the world, and 
a wanderer from the roof ’neath which the 
father still prays. But still the odour of 
those prayers lingers around the man’s 
heart, and the remembrance of them often- 
times steels him against temptation and 
doubt. Blessed is the man, whose father 
prayed with him, and for him, when he 
was a child, and thrice blessed he who 
reverently remembers those prayers, and 
often prays for himself and his praying 
father. 

I was telling how my schoolmates 
laughed at Goodwin’s song, and I think 
I see them now, Bill, Jake and Joe, 
Wash, Andrew, Siah, Sam, Dick, Tom 
and many more, who are either sleeping 
in church yards, or are grown up to Mr., 
the Merchant, the Attorney, the Congress- 
man, the Parson, the Plough-maker, or 
what not. They were boys then, and it 
pleased them well to hear Goodwin sing 
his rude ditty, and with hearty good will 
they laughed, as boys will, at whatever 
amuses them. Alas! where is the mer- 
riment of childhood? Buried in the 
grave of past years, with the wishes, and 
dreams, and hopes, then cherished. How 
few are true to the aspirations of child- 
hood, and how fatally men err by depart- 
ing from them! May it not be, that half 
our miscarriages in life are attributable 
to this, that we depart from the dreams 
of childhood when we grow to be men, 
and choose for ourselves pursuits and 
paths for which we are not fitted by na- 
ture. 

There came a time when Goodwin 
failed to meet me as usual, and much 
wondering what it could mean, I went 
homewards under the load of books which 
he ordinarily carried. I believe my school- 
fellows missed him more than I did, for 
they had reserved rewards for him, and 
had promised to have a little fun with the 
boy that afternoon. But he was now a 
sufferer. That morning as he returned 
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after leaving me at the school-house door, 
an older negro had brutally beaten him, 
because he would not speak a falsehood, 
and ended the infliction by stamping 
upon the boy’s breast, until he was well 
nigh dead. Some servants, who knew 
the boy well, had borne him to his 
mother, and when I got home, he was 
suffering great pain, though the doctor 
had seen him and hinted at speedy re- 
lief. 

I knew not why it was that I could not 
rest on this assurance, why I doubted, 
when my father, who had never deceived 
me, assured me that the lad would soon 
be well. I had not seen one die, was not 
familiar with the aspects of death, had 
never felt the chill which strikes into the 
soul when one we love passes away 
beneath our gaze into the spirit land, 
could have known nothing of the symp- 
toms and signs which precede the mo- 
ment of separation between the soul 
and body, but this I well remember, 
that from the first I believed Goodwin 
would die. This it was that induced me 
to plead for permission to stay from 
school and sit by the bed, that I might 
hand him medicines, and at intervals 
talk with and soothe him. I knew that 
death involved separation, and as I be- 
lieved Goodwin would die, I was resolved 
that nothing less than death should part 
us. And soI sat there nursing the negro 
and ministering to his wants day after 
day, and every night, until I was sum- 
moned away from the kitchen to seek my 
bed ; and every day the thought grew in 
my brain, he will die. 

And as I have said, at intervals, we 
talked, and sometimes long and earnest- 
ly. From the beginning, Goodwin had 
spoken of heaven and the inhabitants of 
that sinless region, and sometimes those 
about the bed thought that his mind 
wandered. And so it did, but not as 
they imagined. There was truly some- 
thing superhuman in the startling ener- 
gy of his words, as he discoursed of the 
the angels, and the employments of the 
happy spirits that circle the throne of the 
Eternal, and thence “as ministering 
spirits” go on errands of mercy to the 
earth. It would have seemed marvellous 
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to one who had not been with the boy 
before his illness and known how every 
day he heard of these things from the 
good, grey-headed man, whom he. de- 
lighted to speak of as “old Master.” 
The hints he had heard from the lips of 
that best of earthly friends, taught him 
to believe that there is a life beyond the 
present life, and now when the present 
was drawing to a close, it delighted him 
much to think of the future upon which 
he felt assured he must soon enter. 

I have thought since of that dying 
slave, who, from his master’s lips, had 
learned the weightiest truths that ever 
mortal grasped, thus patiently waiting to 
be translated to a brighter sphere, and 
contrasted his condition with that of the 
native African dying in his jungle as the 
wild boar dies in the fastnesses of the 
forest, or with the free negro of our own 
non-slaveholding States, for whose soul 
no man careth; and it has seemed to me 
that the superiority of the former over 
the others, has amply vindicated the jus- 
tice of that dispensation which brought 
the African from his burning clime, and 
gave him over to bondage in the land of 
Sabbaths and Bibles. 

I remember the last night that I sat by 
the dying lad. I was called away to at- 
tend the usual evening worship of the 
family, and recall vividly now the fervency 
with which my heart echoed the prayer 
of my father, “that the Lord would be 
pleased to raise up from his bed of pain, 
His servant, and if it should be His 
pleasure to give him over to the power of 
death, that He would take him to Him- 
self, that he might share the blessedness 
of those for whom Christ died.” I went 
back to the kitchen to tell the boy good 
night, and told him how we all had prayed 
for him, and how I hoped that he would 
soon be well. But he murmured a dis- 
sent, and then, as though a new revela- 
tion had broken in upon him, he told me 
that what I wished might not be, that the 
angels had been with him while we were 
out of the room, and that they were even 
then waiting to bear him to the skies. I 
shall never forget that hour and the 
emotions it awakened, Be sure I was 
standing near to that realm where no 
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flesh and blood may enter, and where 
naught that is unholy and unclean may 
enter, and could almost hear the rush of 
wings as the celestial convoy moved about 
the dwelling. Be sure the angels were 
there, however my excited fancy may 
have misled me in what I then surmised, 
as that slave talked of his visitants. 

I noted then, that when I said, ‘‘ good 
night, Goodwin,” he answered, “ good 
bye, Mars Ned;” and I see now more 
clearly than I did at that period, that he 
knew the end was nigh. I turned away 
sorrowful, opened the door and passed 
out into the night, with tears raining 
from my eyes. Just then I saw, or 
fancied that I saw , well no matter 
what, but I was ccmforted; not with the 
hope that the boy would recover from his 
sickness—of the contrary 1 was well as- 
sured—but I was well convinced that my 
loss would be his gain; that he was 
exchanging the service of an earthly 
master, whom he loved, for the freedom 
and brightness and beauty of heaven. 
With this settled belief, 1 sought my pil- 
low that night, and during the night was 
dreaming of the boy as a bright spirit in 
the skies. 

I was not startled, therefore, when in 
the morning they told me he was gone. 
I had not expected it to be otherwise. 

Then was I introduced to death, and as 
I looked upon the rayless eyes, the com- 
pressed lips, the vacant countenance, and 
felt the iciness which had congealed the 
warm blood, a shuddering horror seized 
upon my soul. Death was so strange to 
my youthful conceptions, so unlike what 
I had fancied it to be. I had read of it 
as asleep, but here was nothing resem- 
bling sleep except the placidity of the 
countenance, and even in that there was 
something unnatural and horribly re- 
pulsive. Then the body was so cold and 
rigid, it was a!] so unlike life, that I could 
not bear to look upon it. 

I went away to think of these things, 
and wandered on till I came to the spot 
where they were digging a grave for the 
boy’s burial. Here was another shock. 
He is to be placed there, Ithought. The 
dull, damp earth will be piled upon the 
coffin ; the light of day will be shut out 
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from the body, and I shall see him no 
more. I did not then fully comprehend 
the mystery of this organism, and I asked, 
‘where will this soul be when the body 
is buried in the earth? Will it linger 
near the grave, and watch over it, or will 
it fly away to some world floating through 
space and enter into new relations with 
some other organism ?” 

I propounded these queries to my father, 
and he answered me in the expressive 
language of Job, “then shall the body 
return unto the dust as it was, and the 
spirit unto God who gave it;” but still 
I was not satisfied, for it is hard for 
a child to understand how this wondrous 
mechanism of the human body, with its 
flesh, bones, blood, nerves, tissues and 
muscles, sprang from dust, and must be 
resolved into dust again. 

And then he told me more of the 
mystery without giving me comfort. The 
boy was in heaven, but heaven seemed 
so far away from me and from earth, and 
that grave would always be near to re- 
mind me of my loss. 

At last I went to the Bible and read of 
heaven, if haply I might know what and 
where it was. Long after Goodwin was 
dead, I continued to study the inspired 
puge, and sitting upon his grave drank 
in the glorious thought that heaven is not 
up among the stars, far away from mortal 
men who walk the ways of earth, but 
within us, around us, about us con- 
tinually, its light guiding our footsteps, 
and its harmonies soothing our sorrows, 
if we only open our eyes to behold the 
light and our ears to drink in the en- 
trancing sounds floating about us. Why 
are not children taught this earlier? Why 
do parents and teachers tell them of 
heaven as something apart from earth 
and the life they are to lead on earth, 
until the babe of years is a semi-infidel, 
thinking that heaven and the employ- 
ments and habitudes which fit men to 
enter heaven, are matters for grown-up 
men and women, with which children 
have nothing to do, and which they can- 
not, by any means, understand. Why 
not tell the child, in its earliest years, 
that it may live upon the earth and yet 
breathe the atmosphere and realize much 





of the joys of heaven—in fact, that it 
may carry heaven in its heart where- 
ever its footsteps wander. How this 
knowledge would tend to restrain the 
waywardness of childish folly; whereas, 
heaven seems so distant and remote, to 
the conception of children, that they 
make no effort to gain it, having no hope 
of obtaining it. 

For myself, since that revelation to my 
spirit, made as [ was sitting upon Good- 
win’s grave, I could never weep the loss 
of friends. Those that go into the grave 
are not lost to us, if we are mindful of 
the heaven into which such have entered, 
and upon the confines of which good 
men are treading every day that they 
live, and from which they are only de- 
tained by the fleshly prison-house which 
checks the flight of the immortal spirit. 
Sometimes the soul seems to look through 
mysterious portals in its prison-house, 
catching glimpses of the land of beauty, 
and holding converse with the spirits 
which have already effected their escape 
and entered upon the career of immortal- 
ity. In dreams of the night, familiar forms 
flit before the eye closed to the entrance 
of the light, but the sleepless spirit recog- 
nizes those forms as the beloved ones of 
other years, and for the time the two 
worlds, that which is and that which is 
to come, seem to mix and mingle like 
sheets of flame or kindred waters of dif- 
ferent streams, or rather like the dusky 
shadows of the night and the light of the 
dawning. 

And at other seasons, as we sit musing 
and dreaming the hours away, the gross- 
ness and film seem to drop away from 
our eyes, like the scales from the eyes of 
the blind man, and shadowy forms move 
along noiselessly while we hush our 
breathing to catch their footfalls and 
listen to hear them speaking in the glad, 
joyous tones of yore. And doubtless 
they would come oftener, did we not 
cherish a foolish dread of everything 
supernatural, and turn shudderingly from 
all ideas of contact and intercourse with 
disembodied spirits. In mercy are they 
restrained from visiting the abodes of 
men, or rather, though they come and 
go, watching around our steps and oftimes 
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shielding us from hurt, yet are they un- 
seen and go as they come, unnoted and 
unheeded. Yet who among us all would 
not hail with rapture the occasional visit 
of a much loved friend, who had left us 
and journeyed into a far country to make 
him a home and build him a mansion 
among strangers? And what more can 
we say of those loved ones, whose bodies 
we have deposited in the earth, than this: 
that they have passed before us into an- 
other country, whither we hope to follow 
them, and where we believe that we shall 
see them and know them even as we are 
known. 

It may be fancy, perhaps ’tis nothing 
more, but ofttimes the forms of the de- 
parted seem to come back to me, and 
dimly discerned, I see among that radiant 
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presence one that answers to the form of 
my favorite servant, and at seasons I find 
myself calling him by name, as afore- 
time, and he seems to smile a pleased and 
joyous recognition. 

Be this as it may, I have learned from 
the incident I have attempted to repro- 
duce from the storehouse of memory, that 
the Christian slaveholder is God’s mis- 
sionary to the sons of Africa, and that he 
who faithfully meets the obligations of 
his position, will win for himself honor 
and glory which will survive the close of 
earthly history and the wreck of worlds. 
Never, since the night that Goodwin went 
away with the angels, have I doubted for 
one moment the mercy and justice of the 
dispensation which made him the slave 
of a Christian master. 





~~ 
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A BIRTH-DAY OFFERING. 


TO M. B, W. 


Flower of my heart! 
To thee my soul fond greeting sends— 
To mine thy love its fragrance lends; 
Though length’ning leagues apart. 


Not to the breeze 
Breathe I, dear Love, sweet thoughts for thee: 
Too faithless is the wind to be 

Meet messenger of these. 


Not to the stars:— 

On me albeit they beam so bright, 

For thee perchance some cloud to-night 
Their light and lustre mars. 


And I would be, 

Alike in darkness as in day— 

Or clouds, or light upon our way— 
Sharer in all with thee. 


But let the River 

My bearer be: safe will it bide 

The charge, as with unchanging tide 
Seaward it floweth ever. 


So flows to thee 
The tide of Love that fills my soul: 
Or clear or turbid tho’ it roll, 

It knows no other Sea. 


Sreamer Czar, Alabama River, July 22nd, 1856. 


W. TF. W. 
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At an early period in the settlement of 
Virginia attempts were made to establish 
an institution of learning. In 1619, the 
treasurer of the Virginia company, Sir 
Edmund Sandys, received from an un- 
known hand five hundred pounds, to be 
applied by the company to the education 
of a certain number of Indian youths in 
the English language and in the Chris- 
tian religion. Other sums of money were 
also procured, and there was a prospect 
of being able to raise four or five thou- 
sand pounds for the endowment of a 
college. The king favored the design, 
and recommended to the bishops to 
have collections made in their dioceses, 
and some fifteen hundred pounds were 
gathered on this recommendation. The 
college was designed for the instruction 
of English as well as Indian youths. 
The Company appropriated ten thousand 
acres of land to this purpose at Henrico, 
on the James river, a little below the 
present site of Richmond. The plan of 
the college was to place tenants at halves 
on these lands, and to derive its income 
from the profits. One hundred tenants 
was the number fixed upon, and they 
calculated the profits of each at five 
pounds. George Thorp was sent out with 
fifty tenants, to act as deputy for the 
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management of the college property ; and 
the Rev. Mr, Copeland, a man every way 
qualified for the office, consented to be 
president of the college as soon as it 
should be organized. Mr. Thorp went 
out in 1621, but had hardly commenced 
operations when, with nearly all his 
tenants, he was slain by the Indians in 
the great Massacre of 1622, and the pro- 
ject of a college was abandoned.} 

The early American colleges grew out 
of the religious feelings of the country, 
and the necessity of a provision for a 
body of educated clergy. We have seen 
this at Harvard, and it was the prevalent 
motive for a long time at Yale. In the 
act of the Assembly of Virginia, in 1660, 
previous to the foundation of Wiliam 
and Mary, express allusion is made to 
the supply of the ministry and promotion 
of piety, and the lack of able and faith- 
ful clergy. The attempt at this time to 
found a college failed from the royal 
governor’s discouragement to the enter- 
prise. It was the state policy. In his 
Answers to Questions put by the Lords of 
Plantations, 1671, Sir William Berkeley 
“thanks God that there are no free schools 
nor printing” in the colony, and hopes 
“there will not be these hundred years.’’{ 

In 1692, a charter was obtained from 





* From Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature. 


+Stith’s Hist. of Va. 162. 


t Answers of Sir William Berkeley to the inquiries of the Lords of the Committee of Colonies. 
From Virg. Pap. 75 B. p.4. Printed in Chalmers’s Political Annals, p. 328, paragraph 23: 

**23. The same course is taken here, for instructing the people, as there is in England: Out of 
towns every man instructs his own children according to his own ability. We have forty-eight 


parishes, and our ministers are well paid, and by my consent should be better, if they would pray 
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the Government in England, through the 
agency of the Rev. James Blair, and the 
assistance of Nicholson, the lieut.-gover- 
nor of the colony.* The new institu- 
tion took its name from the royal gran- 
tors, who appropriated funds, land, and a 
revenue duty on tobacco for its support. 
Buildings were erected, and Blair became 
its president. The first building efcted 
at Williamsburg was burnt in 1705. By 
the bounty of Queen Anne, and the assist- 
ance of the House of Burgesses, and the 
exertions of Governor Spotswood, it was 
not long after restored. In the square in 
front of this building still stands, in a 
mutilated condition, though with evidence 
of its old elegance, a statue of Lord Bote- 
tourt, ordered by the colony, in 1771, in 
gratitude ‘for his administration of the 
government. 

In 1718, a thousand pounds were 
granted to the college for the support (as 
the grant runs) of as many ingenious 
scholars as they should see fit. A part 
of this was laid out for the Nottoway 
estate, out of the income of which several 
scholars were supported who were desig- 
nated students on the Nottoway founda- 
tion. This estate was sold in 1777. The 
remainder of the grant supported the 
Assembly scholarship. 

Robert Boyle, the philosopher, who 
died in 1691, left his whole estate, after 
his debts and legacies should be disposed 
of by his executors, for such pious uses 
as in their discretion they should think 
fit, but recommended that it should be 
expended for the advancement of the 
Christian religion, The executors, who 
were the Earl of Burlington, Sir Henry 
Ashurst, and John Marr, laid out £5,400 
for the purchase of the property known 
as the Brafferton estate, the yearly rent 
of which was to be applied towards “the 
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propagating the Gospel among infidels.” 
Of this income, £90 was appropriated to 
New England—one half for the support 
of two missionaries among the Indians, 
and the other to be given “to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College for 
the salaries of two ministers to teach the 
said natives, in or near the said colleg@ 
the Christian religion.” The remainder 
of the income of the estate was given to 
the College of William and Mary, on 
condition of supporting one Indian scholar 
for every fourteen pounds received. A 
house was built for this purpose on the 
grounds at Williamsburg, as a school for 
Indian boys and their master, which still: 
bears upon it the date of 1723. It was 
called, after the estate, Brafferton—the 
title of the incumbent was Master of the 
Indian School. The experience with the 
Indians of the south does not appear to 
have varied much from that of Eliot and 
his friends in the north. Indians, how- 
ever, were taught in it as late as 1774. 
Hugh Jones, the chaplain of the Assem- 
bly, who was also mathematical professor 
at the college, in his volume entitled, 
“The Present State of Virginia,” says 
of this attempt: ‘‘The young Indians, 
procured from the tributary or foreign 
nations with much difficulty, were for- 
merly boarded and lodged in the town, 
where abundance of them used to die, 
either through sickness, change of pro- 
vision and way of life; or, as some will 
have it, often for want of proper neces- 
saries and due care taken with them. 
Those of them that have escaped well, 
and been taught to read and write, have, 
for the most part, returned to their home, 
some with and. some without baptism, 
where they follow their own savage cus- 
toms and heathenish rites, A few of them 
have lived as servants among the English, 





oftener and preach less. But as of all other commodities, so of this, the worst are sent us, and 
we have few that we can boast of, since the persecution in Cromwell’s tyranny drove divers worthy 
men thither. Yet, I thank God, there are no free schools nor printing; and 1 hope we shall not 
have these hundred years. For learning has brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects, into the 
world, and printing has divulged them and libels against the best government; God keep us from 


both ! 


“Virainia, 20 June, 1671.” 
* Beverley, Hist. Va. 88. 


“Wititiam BERKELEY. 
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or loitered and idled away their time in 
laziness and mischief. But ’tis a great 
pity more care is not taken about them 
after they are dismissed from school. 
They have admirable capacities when 
their humors and tempers are perfectly 
understood.’’* 

® Colonel William Byrd, in 1728, laments 
the “bad success Mr. Boyle’s charity 
has hitherto had towards converting any 
of these poor heathens to Christianity. 
Many children of our neighboring Indi- 
ans have been brought up in the college 
of William and Mary. They have been 
taught to read and write, and have been 
carefully instructed in the principles of 
the Christian religion till they came to be 
men. Yet, after they returned home, in- 
stead of civilizing and converting the 
rest, they immediately relapsed into in- 
fidelity and barbarism themselves.” Of 
the efforts of Colonel Spotswood in this 
behalf, Byrd preserves the following 
epigram : 


Long has the furious priest assayed in vain, 
With sword and faggot, infidels to gain, 

But now the milder soldier wisely tries 

By gentler methods to unveil their eyes. 
Wonders apart, he knew ’twere vain t'engage 
The fix’d preventions of misguided age. 
With fairer hopes he forms the Indian youth 
To early manners, probity and truth. 

The lion’s whelp thus, on the Lybian shore, 
Is tamed and gentled by the artful Moor, 
Not the grim sire, inured to blood before.t 


The old story of the fading race, and 
pretty much the same whether related by 
South American Jesuits, Virginia cava- 
liers, or New England zealots. Philip 
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Freneau has pointed the moral in his 
poem of the Indian Student, who, 


laid his Virgil by 
To wander with his dearer bow. 


Though little good may have been effected 
for the Indians, the scheme may have 
brought with it incidental benefit. The 
instréction of the Indian was the romance 
of educational effort, and acted in enlist- 
ing benefactors much as favorite but im- 
practicable foreign missions have done 
atalater day. It was a plan of a kin- 
dred character with this in Virginia which 
first engaged the benevolent and philoso- 
phic Berkeley in his eminent services to 
the American colleges. One of these 
institutions, Dartmouth, grew out of such 
a foundation. 

The first organization of the college 
was under a body of Visitors, a Presi- 
dent, and six Professors. The Visitors 
had power to make laws for the govern- 
ment of the college, to appoint the pro- 
fessors and president, and fix the amount 
of their salaries. The Corporation was 
entitled ‘‘The President and Master, or 
Professors of William and Mary College.” 
There were two Divinity Professorships— 
one of Greek and Latin, one of Mathe- 
matics, one of Moral Philosophy, and 
Boyle’s Indian professorship was a sixth. 
The college had a representative in the 
General Assembly. In its early history 
it was a subject of complaint that it was 
too much a school for children, the rudi- 
ments of Latin and Greek being taught 
there. The old colonial administration 
lent its picturesque dignity to the college. 
As a quit-rent for the land granted by 





*P.92. The whole title of this work sufficiently describes its contents: The present State of 
Virginia: giving a particular and short account of the Indian, English, and negro inhabitants of 
that colony. Shewing their Religion, Manners, Government, Trade, Way of Living, &c., with a 
description of the Country, from whence is inferred a short View of Maryland and North Carolina. 
To which are added, Schemes and Propositions for the better Promotion of Learning, Religion, 
Inventions, Manufactures and Trade in Virginia, and the other Plantations. For the Information 
of the Curious and for the Service of such as are Engaged in the Propagation of the Gospel and 
Advancement of Learning, and for the Use of Persons concerned in the Virginia Trade and Plan- 
tation. Gen. ix. 27, “God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, and 
Canaan shall be his Servant.”” By Hugh Jones, A. M., Chaplain to the Honorable Assembly, and 
lately Minister of James-Town, &c., in Virginia. London: Printed for J. Clarke, at the Bible, 
under the Royal Exchange. mpccxxiv. 8vo. pp. 152. 


t Westover Manuscripts, 36-7. 
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the Crown, two copies of Latjn verses 
were every year presented to the Royal 
Governor. This was done sometimes 
with great ceremony, the students and 
professors marching in procession to the 
palace and delivering the lines, At the 
Revolution, the endowments of the col- 
lege underwent great changes. The war 
put an end to the colonial revenue taxes 
for the college support; the Brafferton 
fund in England disappeared; and after 
the peace the loss of the old Church and 
State feeling was shown in an act of the 
Visitors abolishing the two Divinity Pro- 
fessorships, and substituting others for 
them. On the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution, one half of the students, among 
whom was James Monroe, entered the 
army. 

The French troops occupied the Col- 
lege buildings, or a part of them, after 
the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, and 
while they had possession, the president’s 
house was burnt. The French govern- 
ment promptly paid for rebuilding it. 
The college building was occupied asa 
hospital at the same time, and much 
damaged and broken up, but the United 
States government has never made any 
remuneration. 

The following is a complete list of the 
college Presidents, in the order of their 
succession, with the periods of their in- 
cumbency: The Rev. James Blair, from 
the foundation to his death, in 1743; the 
Rey. William Dawson till 1752; William 
Stith till 1755 ; Thomas Dawson till 1761; 
William Yates till 1764; James Horrocks 
till 1771; John Camm till 1777; James 
Madison, till his death, in 1812; John 
Bracken till 1814; John Augustine Smith 
till 1826; the Rev. W. H. Wilmer, till 
his death, in 1827; the Rev. Adam Empie 
till 1886; Thomas R. Dew, till his death, 
in 1846 ; Robert Saunders till 1848 ; Ben- 
jamin 8. Ewell, till 1849; Bishop John 
Johns till 1854; and Benjamin 8. Ewell, 
the present occupant. 

Dr. Blair was a Scotchman by birth, 
was educated in Scotland, and took orders 
in the Scottish Episcopal Church. He 
went to England towards the close of the 
reign of Charles II., and was persuaded 
by the Bishop of London to emigrate to 
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Virginia about the year 1685, and was 
probably employed as a missionary, as 
there is no record of his having been con- 
nected with any parish till as late as 1711, 
when he was made Rector of Bristow 
parish in Williamsburgh. 

In 1689, the Bishop of London ap- 
pointed him his Commissary in the colo® 
nies of Virginia and Maryland, which 
office he continued to hold till his death. 
In virtue of his office, he had a seat in 
the Council of State, and received £100 
per annum as Councillor. Through his 
exertions, a subscription of £2,500 was 
raised towards the endowment of a col- 
lege, and he was sent to England by the 
General Assembly in 1692, for the pur- 
pose of soliciting acharter. The charter 
was obtained, and he appointed President 
in the charter itself. This office he held 
till the day of his death, a period of fifty 
years. He died in March, 1743, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of great energy 
and perseverance. He had to contend 
with great discouragements and difficul- 
ties during the whole of his course. He 
was opposed and thwarted in his plans 
for the establishing and improvement of 
the college by the royal governors, by the 
council, and even by the clergy at times; 
but he persevered through all discourage- 
ments. He must also have been a man 
of great purity of character, for in all 
the contests in which he was engaged, 
his adversaries never reproached him with 
any immorality. At one time a large 
majority of the clergy were arrayed 
against him. They accused him of ex- 
ercising his office in a stern and haughty 
manner, but with nothing further. The 
clergy were, many of them, men of very 
questionable character—the very refuse 
of the Established Church in England; 
and these were not a little offended at 
the strictness of the discipline he at- 
tempted to enforce. 

Dr. Blair has left behind him three 
volumes of Sermons, from texts selected 
from the sermon on the Mount. They 
are written in a lucid and simple style, 
and are remarkable for their good sense 
and practical character. Waterland edited 
the Third Edition of these sermons, 
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printed in London in 1741, and wrote a 
preface containing a brief sketch of the 
author’s life. He highly commends the 
Sermons as both sound in doctrine and 
felicitous in style. Such a commendation 
from such an author is no small praise. 
There is still extant another small work, 
which Dr. Blair t20k part in compiling. 
It is entitled ‘* The State of his Majesty’s 
Colony in Virginia;” by Hartwell, Blair 
and Chilton: and gives an account of the 
soil, productions, religion, and laws of 
the colony, with a particular account of 
the condition of William and Mary Col- 
lege. It was printed in 1727, but it bears 
strong internal marks of having been 
drawn up about the year 1699. 

Dr. Blair was more than sixty years a 
clergyman, fifty-eight of which he spent 
in Virginia. He was Commissary fifty- 
four years, and President of the college 
fifty years. His remains were deposited 
in the churchyard at Jamestown, and an 
inscription, alluding to his life and 
services, was engraved on his tombstone. 
But the stone has been broken, and the 
inscription is so damaged that it cannot 
now be deciphered. He left the whole 
of his library, consisting mostly of works 
on divinity, to the college. These books 
are still in the college library, and many 
of them contain notes in his handwriting. 

Of the successor of Dr. Blair but little 
is known, further than that he was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and was accounted an 
able scholar., Stith is only known from 
the history of Virginia, which he began, 
but carried down no further than to 1624. 
Thomas Dawson, the fourth President, 
was also the Commissary of the Bishop of 
London. Yates was a clergyman in the 
colony when he was called to the Presi- 
dency of the college. 

James Horrocks, if we may judge from 
certain papers of his, drawn up in con- 
sequence of a dispute between the Visi- 
tors and the Faculty, in relation to the 
extent of their powers respectively, was 
an able and vigorous writer. 

Several clergymen of the province suc- 
ceeded Stith in the Presidency. Lord 


Botetourt, who arrived as the royal gov- 
ernor in 1768, took much intcrest in its 
affairs. He instituted prizes of gold 
medals for the best Latin oration, and 
for superiority in the mathematics, and at- 
tended the morning and evening prayers.* 

James Madison, in 1788 chosen Bishop 
of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, was 
a Virginian by birth, and graduate of 
the college. He was for several years 
Professor of Mathematics, both before 
and after his occupation of the Presi- 
dency. He also gave lectures in natural, 
moral, and political philosophy—first in- 
troducing the study of political economy, 
which has since been pursued in the col- 
lege with much distinction. Bishop 
Madison was a man of amiable character. 
His lectures on Natural Philosophy were 
much thought of. They have not been 
published. He was a contributor to the 
Philosophical Transactions. His delivery, 
as a preacher, was perfectly toned. 

During the Presidency of Dr. John 
Augustine Smith, an effort was made to 
remove the college to Richmond. The 
discipline had become somewhat relaxed, 
and President Smith met with consider- 
able opposition in his measures to restore 
it. Previously to his holding the office, 
Dr. Smith had been a lecturer on anato- 
my in New York, in the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. In 1809, he edited 
the New York Medical and Physical 
Journal, in which he published a reply to 
the work of Dr. Smith, of Princeton, on 
the Unity of the Race. Since his retire- 
ment from the Presidency, he has become 
a resident of New York, where he has 
occasionally delivered metaphysical and 
scientific lectures, which are included in 
his volume, Prelections on some of the 
more important subjects connected with 
Moral and Physical Science. 

Thomas R. Dew, at the age of twenty- 
three had occupied the chair of moral 
science in the college, of which he was a 
graduate. He published a volume on 
Slavery, in which he held the views urged 
by Calhoun, and a volume of Lectures on 
Ancient and Modern History. He died 





* Miller’s Retrospect, ii. 378: 
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suddenly at Paris, of an affection of the 
lungs, on a second yisit to Europe, in the 
summer of 1846. 

Of the Professors, none was more dis- 
tinguished than William Small, who was 
Mr. Jefferson’s tutor in mathematics. He 
was not only an eminent mathematician, 
but as Mr. Jefferson informs us, was pos- 
sessed of a philosophic mind, and of very 
extensive and accurate information on a 
great variety of subjects. He went to 
England some time before the Revolution, 
and never returned, but became a dis- 
tinguished mathematician in England. 

The Professorship of Moral and Intel- 
lectual Philosophy, Belles Lettres, and 
Rhetoric, is at present, in 1855, held by 
the Rev. Dr. Silas Totten, formerly Presi- 
dent of Washington College, at Hartford. 
He has in preparation an Historical Ac- 
count of the College, an undertaking 
rendered difficulty by meagre and imper- 
fect records; but his work will be an im- 
portant one, from the consideration of 
the men and times which will pass under 
his view, and from the circumstances, 
that what may be known of the institu- 
tion has never hitherto been properly nar- 
rated. Itis to his kind assistance, that 
we are indebted for much of the infor- 
mation here presented. 

Since the Law Department was added 
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to the college, there have been some emi- 
nent professors of law. Wythe, Nelson, 
St. George and Beverley Tucker are among 
these. 

Four Presidents of the United States, 
viz.: Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and 
Tyler, were educated in the college. 
Chief Justice Marshall and General Scott 
were also students of William and 
Mary. 

The secret literary society of the Phi 
Beta Kappa originated at William and 
Mary, about 1775. The affiliated society 
of Harvard derived its charter from that 
source. The original, however, was inter- 
rupted by the Revolutionary war. 

When the college broke up in 1781, the 
records of the society were sealed up and 
placed in the hands of the college steward. 
Subsequently they came into the posses- 
sion of the Historical Society of Virginia. 
On examination, it was found that one of 
the old members, William Short, of Phila- 
delphia, still survived in 1850. It was 
also discovered that he was President of 
the Society when it had been interrupted. 
Measures were immediately taken to re- 
vive it in the college, with Mr. Short as 
the connecting link with the original 
society, and it is now in active operation, 
with the old records restored to the 
college. 
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The voice of mankind has awarded to 
the historic muse the highest rank among 
the classic Nine. Although intrinsically 
less noble than the muse of poetry, her 
mission is fraught with nobler results. 
It may be questioned, however, whether 
her followers have rightly conceived the 
character of her office and the nature of 
its requirements. One portion of them 
show us the court and camp, and record 
what battles were fought and what trea- 
ties signed, what remarkable events oc- 
curred and what public men lived, in a 
certain age, and after appending to these 
accounts a reasonable quantity of their 
own speculations, gravely call the whole 
a history of that age. These historians 
pass by with aristocratical contempt the 
rich materials for biography within their 
reach, they are writers of philosophical 
history, and it would be a loss of caste 
for them to become writers of biography. 
We are not disposed to question the pro- 
priety of assigning to history proper the 
first rank in the highest arts, but would 
respectfully demur to the dogmatism that 
makes it a loss of dignity for the historian 
to undertake the kindred office of the 
biographer. 

In considering biography as an art 
distinct in a great measure from history, 
we naturally inquire, first, what are the 
aims of biography; and secondly, by 
qualities they may be accomplished. 

It is not an idle, flippant curiosity that 
excites in men a desire to learn the pri- 
vate as well as the public character 
and actions of their fellow-men. It 
is rather an universal sympathy, in- 
teresting all men, even the most callous 
and misanthropic, in whatever con- 
cerns their neighbors. Specially, does 
mankind experience this thirst after 
a knowledge of the private life of those 
favored individuals to whose lot it has 
befallen to act a conspicuous part in the 
great drama of life. In accordance with 
that sympathy, the first aim of biography 
is to furnish an elaborate picture of the 
character of the men whose lives are 
under consideration. This is the more 
necessary, because it is something rarely 


to be derived from even the best histories. 
Besides some few vague generalities con- 
cerning the domestic life of its characters, 
history utters nothing. The historian 
loses sight of his hero when the campaign 
is over; when the legislative assembly 
has adjourned; when the great speech 
has been made and applauded ; when the 
executive mansion is closed. He has 
to do with occasions of state; not 
with occasions of common life. The suc- 
cessful portraiture of individual charac- 
ter is, to say the least, exceedingly diffi- 
cult when the artist uses both the public 
and private life of his hero: it is impos- 
sible, when he relies on public action 
alone. A very unjust man may, from 
motives of self interest, act in accordance 
with the strictest justice in public, while 
in private his conduct is precisely the 
reverse. In general, it is unsafe to trust 
to public action and words to furnish an 
index to the character of public men. 
We must know the man at home, sur- 
rounded by his family. The tones of his 
voice in addressing wife or children or 
servants ; his ebullitions of passion when 
crossed in his purposes; his bearing 
under affliction, adversity, or misfortune; 
his deeds of charity; his petty dealings 
with neighbors and dependants; all 
such trifles—if trifles they be—must be 
weighed before an impartial and correct 
estimate can be formed. The hero must 
also be exhibited under all the various 
and dissimilar relations of life. The boy 
at school among his youthful companions, 
at home, among his brothers and sisters ; 
the man, as citizen and magistrate, as 
ruler and as ruled, must pass in review 
before the reader. Now this mode of 
procedure is identical with that employed 
in biography. Biography professes to 
bring the reader into intimate personal 
association with each of its characters, to 
draw aside the veil that conceals from the 
world their domestic life, and to exhibit 
all their actions, great and small, without 
reservation, without exaggeration. 

But while the biographer, by com- 
bining the details of public and private 
life, attempts a faithful delineation of in- 
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dividual character, he intends to afford 
the reader something more than a source 
of mere pleasure. Portraits of distin- 
guished men are eloquent in their teach- 
ings to posterity. The historical paint- 
ing set before us has not simply the 
merit of being a representation of an 
entire character; to the connoisseur, or 
even to the comparatively ignorant, the 
features speak volumes. The attentive 
observer cannot fail to discover that pride 
and meanness may be united ; that base- 
ness is often a companion of greatness ; 
that the men whom the world most 
admires and applauds are sometimes 
most miserable, and often, least deserving 
of admiration and applause; that great 
men are after all human,—creatures with 
the same follies and crimes and sorrows 
that chequer the experience of their less 
fortunate brethren. The most beneficial 
effect of all this is to diminish that blind 
admiration for men which is appropriate- 
ly named hero-worship. No branch of 
letters is so well fitted as biography to 
teach the important lesson that the differ- 
ence between the greatest and the hum- 
blest man is, at best, trifling. It has 
been wisely said, that no man is a hero 
to his valet. To the latter, the popular 
hero appears as he is, divested of his 
stateliness, his assumed dignity, and his 
other artificial trappings of greatness, 
He views him simply as a man of like 
passion and weaknesses with himself. 
He weighs him, it may be, in the same 
scale with his fellow servant, in whose 
favor the beam of the balance often pre- 
ponderates. The reader of written Lives 
of such men has the same opportunity 
almost of forming an intimate personal 
acquaintance with the man, while by 
taking a more comprehensive survey of 
his career, he avoids the narrowness of 
judgment consequent on the dependent 
condition of the other. 

Much instruction also, mingled with 
mournful pleasure or pitying contempt, 
is derived from noting and comparing the 
different bearings of different men under 
the severe trials of adversity. We all 
glow with generous admiration for the 
man who can retain his serenity of mind 
when afflictions press thickly and heavily 


upon him ; who struggles on through pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, bereavements 
poignant and bitter, domestic calamities, 
disappointments, with a cheerful face 
and a heart unimbittered by failure— 
with a heroic resolution to live as be- 
comes a man, and to die as a man should 
die, at his post and in the discharge of 
his duties. 

Most authors are so completely identified 
with their writings that the books thus 
written become themselves biographies— 
transcripts of the author’s inner self. 
But the light thus incidentally thrown on 
the writer’s character is unsatisfactory. 
Our pleasure in reading such works is 
greatly enhanced by a knowledge of the 
circumstances under which they were 
written. The incidents and passions of 
private life giving rise to the book, tinging 
the author’s conception and being incor- 
porated in his mind as a part of the con- 
ception—a consideration of these inci- 
dents and passions is absolutely essential 
to a full appreciation of the book itself. 
The dim outline only of an author’s figure 
looms before the reader as he peruses the 
attractive pages. But furnished with the 
facts of the writer’s life public and private, 
he enjoys the rare satisfaction of behold- 
ing the hitherto dim and receding figure 
rounded into natural proportions and 
starting from the page with life-like veri- 
similitude. 

Again, there are a few great men who 
never suffer their individual selves to be 
discovered in their writings—who are 
inscrutable—beyond the ken of the most 
analytical critic. Learned men may ad- 
mire, appreciate and extol those writings, 
and may subject them to the most refined 
critical analysis; still, each is forced to 
be content with his own theory, having, it 
may be, nothing in common with similar 
theories of others, save that all are wrong. 
Every reader of Shakspeare knows the 
ineffectual attempts of the greatest critics 
to form a correct conception of that won- 
derful character. How many labored vol- 
umes, how much useless speculation might 
have been spared the world, did we but 
possess such a biography of Shakspeare 
as we possess of Dr. Johnson? 

The portraiture of individual character 
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undoubtedly is the first aim of biography. 
But besides this, the biographer is ex- 
pected to give such a contemporary his- 
tory of men, manners, times, and events 
as will elucidate the motives that shaped 
and controlled his hero’s career. If 
men delight in whatever will reveal, in 
all its phases, the character of their fel- 
low men, they delight also to trace to 
their sources the hidden causes, the re- 
mote influences that operate silently and 
slowly to produce the great results at 
which the world gazes in wonder and be- 
wilderment. Biography is perfect in 
proportion as it satisfies both these de- 
mands. Nor does this involve any en- 
croachment on the territory of history. 
In biography, events and causes are 
viewed as they are grouped around indi- 
viduals, and as they exhibit evidence of 
individual impress. Transporting us into 
the midst of another age and directing 
our attention to some conspicuous indi- 
vidual, the. biographer enables us to see 
the effect of his actions on the actions of 
others, and, unmindful of everything and 
everybody without the sphere of his ir- 
fluence, direct and indirect, to discover 
his agency in effecting the changes whieh 
we see taking place around us. 

History, on the contrary, being the 
“essence of innumerzble biographies,” 
has another and, in some respects, a 
higher office. The historian, when he 
would excel in the highest realms of his 
noble art, traces general causes as affect- 
ing general results, and as being of such 
magnitude that individual agency is 
scarcely appreciable. He professes to 
place the reader on an eminence where 
the din and roar of the world can be but 
faintly heard, and where, overlooking the 
individual in the mass—the nation in the 
vast concourse of nations—he may deter- 
mine whence the tide of human affairs 
originates, and whither it is tending. 
This is the so much vaunted philosophy 
of history. But a bare knowledge of the 
isolated facts, or of a succession of facts 
linked together by an unseen chain of 
numberless and infinitely smaller facts, 
spanning the years or centuries or ages 
that intervene, would be of little value if 
this were all that could be known. The 
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mind is not satisfied with such meagre 
details—with such extended generaliza- 
tions. It craves something more. In 
order that the facts of history become 
valuable for the instruction they afford, 
their causes and effects, so far as they can 
be traced by human reason, must be un- 
folded and elaborately discussed. The 
utmost history can do towards accom- 
plishing this desideratum, is to group 
together in a compass small as possible 
the most powerful of these causes, and 
through their effects, to manifest their 
influence in shaping the destinies of na- 
tions and races. The limits of history 
will not admit of a more minute treat- 
ment. Biography, having to take a cog- 
nizance of the events of a single life only, 
is at liberty, nay, is required to discusb 
public and private actions in all their 
bearings on individuals and nations. 

The influence of individuals on human 
affairs will be great or insignificant ac- 
cording to the stand-point from which 
they are observed. Viewing human af- 
fairs, from a distance, as to their out- 
ward results and ultimate tendency in 
accomplishing through a long course of 
ages the purposes of the great Ruler of 
the Universe, the observer would con- 
clude that the greatest individual was 
powerless to stay the onward flow of the 
current, or to shape its direction. The 
influence of his single actions would ap- 
pear to be swallowed up and lost in the 
countless other and distinct influences 
that co-operate for the production of the 
same result. Mighty as is the Father 
of American waters, to the distant specta- 
tor, the ebb and flow of the vast ocean, 
into which it pours daily and hourly its 
immense surplus, would appear to con- 
tinue unabated even were the inexhausti- 
ble fountains dried up and the princely 
stream to cease flowing. But a nearer 
examination would convince him of his 
error. He would discover that of the 
the innumerable currents, streams and 
counter-currents that mingle, neutralize 
each other, and collectively combine to 
give motion to the accumulated masses of 
the great deep, each several current ex- 
erts an important and appreciable influ- 
ence on the movement of the whole. So 
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of the ocean of human action. Itis made 
up of currents more numerous and intri- 
cate and mysterious than those of the 
natural ocean; the most powerful of 
them is controlled, directly or indirectly, 
by some giant intellect; and hence, to 
trace these currents from their origin to 
their proximate and remote effects, the 
student must attentively consider the 
achievements. of the master minds that 
control them, togéther with the motives 
in which those achievements originated. 
Men are not all mere puppets, pulled 
hither and thither as chance may direct 
the wires—each acting an allotted part 
which any one else could have acted as 
well. The majority may be controlled as 
puppets, but the mighty Few work the 
wires. In the passions and motives, 
then, of these Few, is to be obtained 
an explanation of the actions of the 
“Many. 
The lives of some men are so intimate- 
ly connected with public affairs, that a 
faithful narrative of their actions will 
furnish the greater part of what is valua- 
ble in the history of their own country 
during a particular period, as well as a 
partial glance into the affairs of surround- 
ing nations. Others pass their lives, 
away from camps and cabinets, in the 
pursuits of philosophy or religion or 
literature or science, and their biogra- 
phies afford an insight into the silent 
revolutions that gradually change the 
face of national society. They are the 
giants of thought, to whose unobtrusive 
and, for the most part, imperceptible in- 
fluence, the world owes its progress. 
Hence, from biography can be obtained 
more accurate and more valuable infor- 
mation concerning any one period what- 
ever than from history proper. The man 
who should attempt to learn the manners 
and customs of different ages and na- 
tions—to catch the expression of different 
times; to discover the origin and trace 
the progress of revolutions in national 
taste, feelings, and sentiments, to view 
the practical condition of all orders and 
classes of society, in any or all of the 
pompous histories at present in circula- 
tion, would fail to accomplish his purpose. 
These must be gleaned from other 
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sources; from none more successfully 
than from biography. 

Biography presents a moving pano- 
rama on which is grouped a series of 
pictures, representing the most impor- 
tant scenes of individual life in its differ- 
ent stages ;—the infant in the nurse’s 
arms, surrounded by family and friends— 
the boy at school in the midst of his asso- 
ciates, with them engaged in sports and 
pastimes that mark the temper of the 
rising generation—the man together with 
the assembly gathered to witness his 
marriage, and to engage in the festivities 
peculiar to that occasion—the orator 
inflaming the passions of the masses, or 
the statesman in the cabinet and the 
halls of legislation, or the general and 
his fellow-soldiers around the camp-fire. 
In history, we behold a series of groups 
in each of which are to be seen the lead- 
ing spirits only of a nation, resplendent 
in their robes of state, and exhibiting in 
all their attitudes the formality, the 
etiquette, the deception of courts, or the 
acquired roughness and bluntness of 
camps, while each succeeding group is 
composed of almost entirely different 
members. Now it is apparent to every 
one that the national manners, customs, 
and peculiarities can be depicted with 
infinitely more fidelity in the biographi- 
eal than in the historical series. Fur- 
thermore, it is evident that a knowledge 
of national manners is absolutely necessa- 
ry to an appreciation of national charac- 
ter; that national character materially 
affects the intercourse of one nation with 
another ; and, consequently, that an ap- 
preciation of national character is a most 
important step towards a correct concep- 
tion of the prominent events in national 
history. 

Having treated, at some length, of the 
aims of biography, the question next 
arises, what qualities are necessary to 
insure their accomplishment. 

The two leading faculties of the mind— 
those to which all others are subservi- 
ent—are reason and imagination. The 
office of reason in biography seems to 
consist chiefly in tracing to their sources 
individual actions, and in pursuing gener- 
alizations to discover the farthest limit of 
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their influence. It is employed in eluci- 
dating facts and events; in connecting 
hitherto apparently isolated occurrences 
by the relation of cause and effect; and 
in deducing from all such data those 
maxims of wisdom and experience which 
it is the peculiar boast of all history to 
furnish. Whatever instruction is con- 
tained in brief and incidental remarks on 
political science, in the Lives of states- 
men ; whatever maxims of war are given 
in the cursory treatment of military 
affairs, in the Lives of warriors; what- 
ever profound reflection and philosobhic 
observation are embodied in biography at 
all, are due to the exercise of this facul- 
ty. Reason is further to discriminate 
between fact and fiction; to decide what 
credence is to be given to traditions, an- 
ecdotes, and other species of information 
poorly authenticated; to weigh opposing 
testimony and conflicting authorities on 
all contested questions ;—to enable the 
biographer to select, from the mass of 
materials in his possession, such only as 
are true, and such as are adapted to his 
purpose. Many occurrences are regarded 
in one age as exerting a marked effect on 
the affairs of the world, which in a 
succeeding age are unnoticed and for- 
gotten. Reasoning powers of unusual 
clearness and vigor are needed to prevent 
the biographer from overloading his 
pages with such useless facts, which, 
while they cause him to neglect others on 
which may have hinged the destiny of 
the individual, and through him, perhaps, 
the destiny of the state, weary the reader 
with their details and ultimately con- 
sign the book to oblivion. 

But something more than reason is re- 
quisite to produce a good Life of any 
man, Imagination, the great antagonist 
faculty to reason, is intimately concerned 
in every successful record of men’s lives. 
A bare narration of the story of the 
gifted man, accompanied by such obser- 
vations as the subject and incidents might 
naturally suggest to a philosophic mind, 
would, beyond a doubt, contain much 
valuable instruction ; but how much more 
intensely interesting would such a narra- 
tive become in the hands of an imagina- 
tive artist? That aim of biography which 
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is first of all others can be effected only 
by the aid of imagination. Happy de- 
lineation of character, individual and na- 
tional; pictorial descriptions of men and 
scenery, of manners and customs, of 
events and their accessories, of battles, 
sieges, marches, of great assemblies, and 
of the calm delights of domestic life de- 
pend on the presence of imagination, 
watching over and impressing its charac- 
ter on the composition. of the book. This 
faculty spreads a kind of enchantment 
over every thing it touches. Its office 
here is not to originate new and unheard 
of combinations, but to so combine ex- 
isting and actual materials in propor- 
tions that have already existed, that, 
while absolutely true, they shall possess 
all the novelty of original conceptions. 

If the foregoing be true, it follows that 
biography should occupy an intermediate 
space between the broad and rugged, but 
productive field of reason, on the one hand, 
and the brilliant-hued and enchanting gar- 
den of imagination on the other. Neither 
faculty should be exclusively employed. 
The one or the other should predominate 
according to the character of the life to be 
unravelled. The Sistine Chapel, at Rome, 
was reared by an architect from solid ma- 
terials ; Michael Angelo was employed to 
decorate the walls and ceiling with fresco- 
paintings, which should shadow forth the 
gigantic character of his mind; the re- 
sult of this combination of the labors of 
two distinct and widely dissimilar artists 
wasa chapel, whose beauty the lapse of four 
centuries has not impaired, whose gran- 
deur still strikes the visitor with admira- 
tion and awe. So in biography, reason 
should lay the foundation and rear upon 
it the superstructure ; while the decora- 
tions, the frescoes, the paintings, and the 
other ornaments, external and internal, 
should be the work of imagination. 

Where these two faculties are properly 
combined, biography is most perfect, and 
is, to a healthy mind, the most delightful 
reading in the whole range of literature. 
Nor is this difficult to explain. One pe- 
culiar advantage which, independent of 
all others, biography possesses, and which 
will always render the dullest specimens 
of it more or Jess interesting, is its Reali- 
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ty. We know that the man, whose life 
we are reading, is not the creation of a 
novelist’s brain ; that the incidents affect- 
ing us variously are real incidents ;. that 
the actions and achievements, the suc- 
cesses and failures, the sufferings and 
misfortunes, the weaknesses, frailty, and 
humanity, or the pride, meanness and 
cruelty, which are recorded of the hero, 
have been actual existences and actual 
experiences—in a word, that the book is 
not a hypothetical view of human nature, 
elaborated in all its characters and inci- 
dents to establish the theory of some 
fiction-writing philosopher, but the au- 
thenticated life of a man who really ex- 
isted and suffered and sinned and died, 
at some period, on this great world. 
The writer of fiction is successful in pro- 
portion as he reproduces nature, either 
when describing natural scenery and oc- 
currences, or more especially when de- 
lineating human character, in doing both 
of which, he depends mainly on imagina- 
tion. Now with the same powers of 
imagination, a genuine biography may be 
made as intensely interesting and far 
more instructive than the most powerful 
modern novel. It is all a mistake to 
imagine that fiction is, in and of itself, 
more entertaining than fact. There never 
could be a more absurd notion. The 
charm that chains the reader of fiction 
spell-bound to the brilliant page is 
wholly produced by art. The same art, 
employed in connecting and embellishing 
the actual experience of an eventful life, 
will produce a similar charm, differing 
from the other, only by being more 
healthful, and being stripped of all 
meretricious and dangerous qualities. 
The biographer should be as truly an 
artist as the sculptor, the painter, or the 
novelist, for his works are just as sus- 
ceptible of criticism according to rules of 
art as are the works of the others. His 
art consists in the judicious selection and 
arrangement of materials, in the disposi- 
tion of the light and shade, of the fore- 
ground and background. A little reflec- 
tion will show that half a dozen different 
narratives of the same life may be con- 
structed, each of which shall contain 
facts and facts only, while none of them 
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shall furnish either a true account of the 
man’s life or a true picture of his charac- 
ter. In the hands of Mr. J. Parton, that 
compound of Brownslow-billingsgate and 
Theodore Parker-reving commonly yclept 
Horace Greeley, becomes a great man, a 
christian, a philanthropist ; in the same 
hands John C. Calhoun would probably 
become another Aaron Burr, ambitious to 
subvert the government of his country. 
This arises from the fact, that as all, or 
even the greater part, of the occurrences 
of a life could not be recorded in any 
reasonable limits, the biographer necessa- 
rily confines himself to such as are, in his 
in his opinion, most worthy of mention. 
The art of the biographer should enable 
him to make a selection of materials 
which, in artistic combination, shall pro- 
duce an effect most nearly similar to 
what the whole mass of incidents would 
produce, if it were possible for them to 
be minutely represented. It is princi- 
pally the want of this art of selection that 
floods the world with specimens of worth- 
less biography. 

Fidelity and impartiality are qualities 
so imperatively demanded, that without 
them, or an appearance of them, a biogra- 
phy, faultless in other respects, would be 
condemned and ostracised. The very 
nature of the undertaking to write lives 
of other men supposes the possession of 
these qualities. Otherwise, there would 
be no reliability in anything recorded, 
we would receive the author’s statements 
and remarks with suspicion, if not with 
positive unbelief, and this whole art 
would degenerate into ordinary fiction. 
Fidelity and impartiality are qualities 
rarely found in ‘perfection, and, for this 
reason, they have afforded specious 
grounds for the fiercest attacks on biogra- 
phy. Some men boldly announce that 
they yield no credence to the accounts of 
transactions and the representations of 
characters given in biographies, because 
they are all distorted by prejudice. 
When these men urge that all biogra- 
phers present before the reader an over- 
drawn picture, too highly colored for the 
original—white-washing over the base 
actions and qualities, and sometimes ele- 
vating into a hero without serious blem- 
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ish a man whose passions and vices made 
him a very monster—what then? Why 
the fault is grievous to be sure, but none 
the less universal for all that. Does not 
the great Gibbon, a Leviathan in litera- 
ture—who sneers at the Christian reli- 
gion, who refuses to bend the knee in 
homage to his God, who scrutinizes with 
the most hypercritical analysis the claims 
of other men to greatness—does not this 
great man devoutly raise up for himself 
an object of worship in the person of 
Julian the Apostate? Does not the 
famous Mr. Macaulay put forth all his 
strength to deify William the Third? 
Did he not write his history with the 
avowed object to vindicate the principles, 
the policy, the actions of the Whig party ? 
His views are the views of a Whig—the 
very antipodes to those of a Tory. An 
adherent of the Stuarts would have given 
a totally different character of William, 
and a totally different version of the 
causes and merits of the revolution. And 
is this not true, more or less, of all histo- 
rians? What historian of what age has 
given such an account of the events and 
characters of that age, that half the read- 
ing world has not assailed it for partiali- 
ty? If then, philosophic historians can- 
not free their narratives and their por- 
traits of men from the blemish of preju- 
dice, shall we condemn biography for a 
similar defect—a defect which is incident 
to every species of composition alike, but 
which is neither more common nor more 
glaring in biography than in any other 
department of letters? Still, partiality 
and prejudice are blemishes that of all 
others should be avoided by the biogra- 
pher. The prevalence of them in every 
branch of letters does not render them 
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any the less defects of the first magni- 
tude. 

When cultivated powers of reasoning, 
a brilliant pictorial imagination, an artis- 
tic skill in the selection and disposition 
of incidents, and scrupulous fidelity and 
impartiality are united in one person, 
that fortunate individual is fitted to excel 
in the noble art of biography. A mind 
like this is rarely, if ever, found, but we 
may be sure that a biographical produc- 
tion of it would prove a treasure, the 
value of which few other books equal, and 
none surpass. In reading such a biogra- 
phy, other times would seem to rise up 
before us—another age to live again. 
We should see its domestic life, its man- 
ners, its customs, its peculiarities. The 
events which gave coloring to the life of, 
at least, one of its great men would occur 
before our eyes. We should witness the 
shock of contending armies, the grap- 
pling of giant minds in parliamentary 
conflict, stormy sittings of executive cabi- 
nets, the shouts of popular enthusiasm, or 
the curses of popular indignation. We 
should accompany the hero through all 
the scenes of life, from the nursery to the 
philosopher’s study, from the school-room 
to the Senate, from the cradle to the 
grave. We should listen to his sportive 
laughter and kindly prattle when young, 
and his conversation of grave wisdom 
when old, rejoice at his prosperity, 
mourn over his sorrows, glory in his tri- 
umphs, but rebuke and condemn his 
errors, turn away more in sorrow than in 
anger from his unworthy deeds, and at 
last, drop over his grave a tear, in part, 
of commiseration for his faults, in part, 
of affection for what of him was great, 
and noble, and humane. 


Vor. XXITI—19 













LITTLE NELL. 


BY AMIE. 


The bell peals out on the Sabbath air, 
Calling to worship, to praise and prayer, 
But it seems to my sorrow-haunted mood, 
Like a dirge wailed out thro’ a solitude. 
A loved one afar is lying low, 

Whiter is growing her brow of snow ;— 
I shrink from the message time may tell, 
Anguish or rapture, sweet infant Nell. 


My heart outleaps the lagging hours,— 

The sands are falling like wither’d flowers. 
Cold, gloomy fancies sweep through my brain, 
With the moan and chill of the Autumn rain. 
Oppressed and weary with wild suspense, 

I murmur at doubt’s omnipotence ; 

Yet dread lest some moment break the spell 
With death’s dark certitude, darling Nell! 


What tho’ Beauty hath kissed thy brow— 
Beautiful things are perishing now. 

Soon Autumn will string his frosts like gems 
O’er wither’d branches and flowerless stems ; 
The leaves of the forest grow sere and brown— 
The maple showers its rubies down— 

The wild flower dies in the woodland dell ; 

Art thou too, fading—beautiful Nell ? 


Pearl in a casket of crumbling clay— 
Dewdrop the sunbeam is kissing away— 
Blossom half rent from the swaying stem— 
Jewel unloosed from a diadem— 

Incense just leaving a rose’s lips— 

Star half lost in a cloud’s eclipse— 

Lark going up with a sweet farewell— 

Art thou to my seeming, oh fairy Nell. 


Perchanee vain, torturing fears alarm, 
Painfully drowning hope’s lofty psalm ; 
Perchance the still Reaper hath passed thee by, 
While gathering buds for Eternity. 
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Yet I turn to heaven and seem to see 

Angels outleaning to beckon thee— 

And faith grows powerless to dispel 

The gathering shadow, bright winsome Nell. 


Oh strength of mystery unsurpassed, 

These unseen fetters that bind us fast. 

We tremb!e to think of the better land 

While clasping closely each tiny hand ; 

Tho’ life seem a chill and dreary track, 

We hold each heavenward pilgrim back ;— 

On lambs like thee Christ’s blessing fell, 

And I shrink from this Shepherd for thee, sweet Nell! 


Alas, that the turning of heaven’s gate 

Makes earthly homes so desolate ; 

Alas, that the wave of a little wing 

Such sombre darkness o’er earth can fling ; 

Alas, that a musical voice grown still 

With painful echoes the heart can fill ;— 

Alas, that I could not say, ‘“’ tis well” 

Tho’ the Father were drawing thee home, dear Nell ! 


Dainty ringlets of sleeping gold— 
Fingers like snow-flakes still and cold— 
Lips like faded rose-leaves white— 
Eyes like violets veiled from sight— 
Form like sculptured cherub rare, 

Cold as marble—as moonlight fair— 
Young head drooped like a lily-bell— 
Is this thy record, oh Angel Nell! 


Again the bells with their Sabbath chime, 
Are telling in music the flight of time ; 

My soul is lifted in praise to Him 

Whose love fails never, tho’ faith grows dim. 
Health, God’s dear angel, hath led thee back 
From the opening gate and the shining track : 
And each heart’s gladness no words may tell, 


Blossom ungathered, our own sweet Nell. 











Since the publication of Lady Austin’s 
volumes on the Life and Character of Syd- 
ney Smith, almost every literary organ 
has spoken out with regard to that most 
remarkable man, and his mental and mo- 
ral traits have been presented to us as seen 
from nearly every point of view. Whig 
and Tory Reviewers have discussed his 
political ovinions and his advocacy of 
them—gayer writers have pointed their 
pages with his wit, sarcasm and drollery, 
as given to the world in the Edinburgh, 
during many years of the infancy of 
that brilliant periodical—his bon mots 
thrown loose among “the walnuts and 
the wine” at the dinner table, have been 
collected and put in type, and the whole 
society of the period in which he moved, 
has been set before the world as belong. 
ing to the life of the joking, eccentric, 
ease-loving but hard-working Canon of 
St. Paul’s. It has occurred to us that the 
readers of the Messenger would be inter- 
ested in the verdict passed upon him as a 
minister of the Gospel, and with this idea 
we have selected from two of the ablest 
religious magazines of the United States, 
certain passages which will give the evan- 
gelical opinion with reference to his cleri- 
eal career. It will be readily enough 
supposed that to many fervent Christians 
Sydney Smith appeared as even an irre- 
ligious man. He was certainly very 
much attached to the objects of sense. 
The good things of this world—the flesh- 
pots of Egypt—were never to him objects 
of indifference. He considered a well ar- 
ranged dinner one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of civilized life. He found in 
roast mutton a pure and elevated joy. 
One of the severest trials of his rural 
ministry was experienced, as he tells us, 
in living twelve miles from a lemon. He 
was accustomed to express himself in 
terms of extravagant affection for those 
earthly delights which less rosy and 
more serious divines agree to ignore or 
to disapprove. He did not belong to that 
class of believers who take no thought 
of the morrow what they shall eat or 
what they shall drink, but, on the 
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contrary, he kept an eye constantly to 
the episcopal larder, and anticipated with 
peculiar satisfaction the diocesan sherry. 
And it seemed to afford him a rare plea- 
sure—as if it contributed to his digestion 
—to hold up to ridicule those many excel- 
lent people, who look with disfavor upon 
social festivity and merriment, as bigots 
and ascetics. For them there was little 
charity, we fear, under his capacious waist- 
coat, and we should not therefore wonder 
if they, in turn, were uncharitable towards 
him. 

As we do not design to submit any re- 
marks of our own on the subject, it may 
be well for us, without farther introduc- 
tion, to draw upon the first article which 
we desire to condense. It is given in the 
July number of the Biblical Repertory 
and Princeton Review, a periodical de- 
voted to the interests of the Presbyterian 
Church, and well known to a large num- 
ber of our readers for the ability with 
which it is conducted. The writer is 
rather hard on the Canon throughout, 
from the beginning to the end of his 
spiritual labours. The early portion of 
them is thus noticed. 


His first scene of ministration was the 
parish of Netherhaven, near Amesbury, a 
village consisting of a few scattered farms 
and cottages. It is often no disadvantage 
for a young clergyman to be called to la- 
bour at first in a small and obscure parish, 
where the mind and heart can be well 
disciplined. Even if no field of extensive 
usefulness be at once offered, he can re- 
main quiet, trimming his secret lamp, 
which may one day shed its light far and 
wide. Some of the most eminent minis- 
ters in the church of God have been thus 
trained. Bishop Wilson, the excellent 
and devout Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
after his ordination, was appointed to a 
small curacy, where he lived in great re- 
tirement ; where his annual stipend was 
but thirty pounds; but where he was 
vm res fitted for the conspicuous sta- 
tion in the church which he ultimately 
occupied. It was so with Hooker, who 
was at first settled in a poor and thinly 
a wary parish, containing less than two 

undred inhabitants. And Doddridge 
used often to remark, how grateful he 
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was that he was thus early called to such 
a situation, and how it prepared him for 
extensive usefulness in a higher sphere. 
Did Sydney Smith feel and act thus? Did 
he, according to his ordination vow, re- 
ard his office as one of high responsibil- 
ity? He found his parishioners ignorant, 
unrefined, and miserable. Did he, feel- 
ing the value of their souls, strive to 
enlighten, and refine, and make them 
happy? Did he instruct the illiterate, re- 
prove the wicked, exhort the negligent, 
alarm the presumptuous, strengthen the 
weak, visit the sick, comfort the afflicted, 
and reclaim the wandering? If he had 
acted thus, “the wilderness,” in a moral 
sense, “would have been glad, and the 
desert would have rejoiced, and blossomed 
asthe rose.” But instead of this, he com- 
Pr gesy of want of society, of books, of 
ood, of everything; and, at the end of 
two years, resigned his living. After 
this, he departed with the eldest son of 
the squire to whom he was tutor, and en- 
gaged to go with him to the University of 
eimar, in Saxony; but in consequence 


‘of the disturbances in Germany, occa- 


sioned by the war, he went to Edinburgh. 
He arrived at that city in 1797, with his 
upil, Beach, and remained there about 
ve or six years; associated with politi- 
cians and men of science, attended the 
medical lectures at the University, and, as 
a Dissenter, preached occasionally for 
Bishop Sanford, in the Episcopal chapel. 
He was not, however, much known as a 
clergyman, but distinguished as uniting 
with Jeffrey and others in the establish- 
ment of the Edinburgh Review, end ap- 
reciated for his talents—especially for 
is wit and satire. 


It is, however, not so much for want of 
zeal in the cause of evangelical religion, 
for mere negative worldliness and for not 
exhibiting that earnest faith in labours of 
piety which should characterize the Chris- 
tian minister, that the writer arraigns 
Sydney Smith. It is for his sins of com- 
mission and not his sins of omission. 
The listless preaching of the Word in his 
own parish might, perhaps, call for a mild 
rebuke, but the articles in the Edinburgh 
Review demand severe animadversion, and 
it is upon these that the paper is mainly 
based. And first, the article on Method- 
ism is brought up against him as fol- 
lows— 


In the discussion of this subject, the 
author is careful to tell us that he is no 
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infidel: ‘‘ It has been our good fortune to 
be acquainted with many truly religious 

ersons, both in the Presbyterian and 

piscopalian churches; and from their 
manly, rational, and serious characters, 
our conceptions of true practical piet 
have been formed.” The religion whic 
he professes, and of which he is the min- 
ister, is Christianity shorn of its beams, 
and deprived of all those peculiar quali- 
ties which the hand of God has stamped 
upon it; a religion which lets conscience 
sleep, while the heart is unchanged, and 
by which a man is lulled into a state of 
complete self-complacency ; a Christianity, 
if it deserve the name, which has in it 
nothing worthy of its Author; nothing 
great or noble, nothing spiritual or holy, 
nothing raised above the world; nothing, 
in short, which puts to shame the claims 
of a Pagan philosophy. Possessing such 
a religion, not of divine, but of human 
workmanship, why should he flee to infi- 
delity, and deny the authenticity of the 
Scriptures? Why should he not love, and 
defend, and worship it? 


He shows the sentiments of the evan- 
gelical party by quoting largely from their 
organs, or monthly magazines; endeav- 
ours to prove that their “religion is not 
the religion which is established by law, 
and encouraged by national provision ;” 
and promises to present their “opinions 
and habits as objects of curiosity and im- 

ortance.” What are these opinions? 

hey are the simple and fundamental 
doctrines of the special providence of 
God, the corruption of man, the necessity 
of faith in the Redeemer, the importance 
of holiness, the inefficacy of preaching 
and the sacraments, without the influences 
of the Holy Spirit. These doctrines, ex- 
pressed sometimes in narratives, some- 
times by notices, and sometimes by essays, 
are held up to ridicule, and regarded as 
the very cant of fanaticism. Take the 
following, which expresses his views of 
religion, sneers at divine grace, and con- 
veys a pérsonal sarcasm: “We had hith- 
erto supposed that the disciples of the es- 
tablished churches in England and Scot- 
land had been Christians; and that after 
baptism, duly performed by the 5 aigey 
ministers, and participation in the cus- 
tomary worship of these two churches, 
Christianity was the religion of which 
they were to be considered members. We 
see, however, in these publications, men 
of twenty and thirty years of age first 
called to the knowledge of Christ, under 
a sermon by the Rev. Mr. Venn; or first 
admitted into the church, under a sermon 
by the R2v. Mr. Romaine. The apparent 
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admission turns out to have been a mere 
mockery, and the pseudo-christian to have 
had no religion at all, till the business 
was really and effectually done under 
these sermons by Mr. Venn and Mr. 
Romaine.” That which gives joy to an- 
gels seems to him the source of sacrile- 
ious mockery. For instance, a letter 
rom a pious chaplain of a man-of-war, 
found in the Evangelical Magazine: “Off 
Cadiz, Nov. 25, 1806. My dear friend,— 
I have only time to tell you that the work 
of God seems to prosper. Many are under 
convictions; and some, I trust, are con- 
verted. I preach every night, and am 
obliged to tor a private meeting after- 
wards, with those who wish to speak 
about their souls. Capt. raises no 
objection. I have nearly a hundred hear- 
ers every night at six o’clock. Pray for 
us.” And another letter from the sail- 
oe of his majesty’s ship Tonnant : 
“Tt is with satisfaction that I can now 
inform you, that God has deigned, in a 
yet greater degree, to own the weak efforts 
of his servant, to turn many from Satan 
to himself. Many are called here, as is 
plain to be seen, by their pensive looks 
and deep sighs. Our thirteen are now in- 
creased to upwards of thirty.” Nothing 
seems to provoke the defender of “ra- 
tional and orthodox religion ”’- more than 
the following facts: ‘““We must remember 
that the Evangelicals have found a pow- 
erful party in the House of Commons, 
who, by the neutrality which they affect, 
and partly adhere to, are courted both by 
ministers and the opposition; that they 
have gained complete possession of the 
India-house ; and, under the pretence, or 
perhaps with the serious intention of edu- 
cating young people for India, (as much 
as they dare, without provoking atten- 
tion,) in their own particular tenets.” 
The gross misrepresentations which he 
gives of the whole evangelical party are 
too numerous to be repeated. He says, 
“they lay very little stress upon practical 
righteousness; they say a great deal 
about faith, and very little about works; 
what are commonly called the mysterious 
he of religion are brought into the 
oreground, much more than the doctrines 
which lead to practice.” They are al- 
ways gloomy and unhappy: “ Ennui, 
wretchedness, groans, and sighs, are the 
offerings which these unhappy men make 
to a Deity who has covered the earth with 
gay colours, and scented it with rich per- 
umes. They hate pleasure and amuse- 
ments. No theatre, no cards, no dancing, 
no punchinello, no dancing-dogs, no blind 
fiddlers. All the amusements of the rich 
and of the poor must disappear, wherever 
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these gloomy people get a footing.” It is 
a religion whieh leads to insanity: ‘ There 
is not a mad-house in England, where a 
considerable part of the patients have not 
been driven to insanity by the extrava- 
gance of these people. We cannot enter 
such places, without seeing a number of 
honest artizans, covered with blankets, 
and calling themselves angels and apos- 
tles, who, if they had remained contented 
with the instruction of men of learning 
and education, would have been sound 
masters of their own trade, sober Chris- 
tians, and useful members of society.” 

We have observed a remarkable coin- 
cidence between the language of Chief 
Justice Jeffreys, at the trial of Baxter, 
and that of the reviewer in this article. 
The judge cried out, “These fellows have 
appropriated God to themselves: ‘Lord, 
we are thy people, thy peculiar people, thy 
dear people!’” “And then,” the histo- 
rian adds, “‘he snorted, and squeaked 
through his nose, and clenched his hands, 
and lifted up his eyes, mimicking their 
manner, and running on furiously, as he 
said they used to preach and pray.” 
Sydney Smith says, “They consider 
themselves as constituting a chosen and 
separate people, living in a land of athe- 
ists and voluptuaries. The expressions 
by which they cesignate their own sects, 
are, the dear people, the elect, the people 
of God. The rest of mankind are carnal 
people, and the people of this world. The 
children of Israel were not more separa- 
ted, through the favour of God, from the 
Egyptians, than they are, in their own 
estimation, from the rest of mankind.” 

Throughout the whole article, every- 
thing valuable in the Christian religion 
is made the subject of sport, with an as- 
perity worthy of Voltaire. Evangelical 
truth had before this been opposed, and 
at that time was impugned with violence 
and misrepresentation ; but it had never 
been held up to such contempt, (particu- 
larly by a professed Christian,) and by 
invective so bitter. Compared with it, 
Lavington’s “Comparison between Popery 
and Methodism” is lenient; and Swift's 
Treatise on the “Operations of the 
Spirit” is but little worse. 


Jeffreys, Voltaire, Swift! these are 
rather disreputable characters to be 
called up in association with a Christian 
minister of the nineteenth century, but 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s is constantly oc- 
curring to the writer’s mind as the proto- 
type of the Canon of St. Paul’s, and we 
shall find another allusion to him farther 
on. Here is the arraignment for the 
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well remembered article on Christian 
Missions. 


The next article that appeared on re- 
ligion, from the same pen, and in the 
same Review, was on the subject of “Mis- 
sions in India.” 

For many years this subject had excited 
public attention. Long before this period, 
societies hal been formed for the propa- 

ation of the Gospel in that interesting 
and. The “Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge” had employed men 
from other countries, particularly from 
Denmark and Germany, to labour in that 
field; and the names of Ziegenbalg, and 
Grundler, and afterwards of Swartz and 
Gericke, are familiar to all who are in 
any degree acquainted with the peninsula 
of India. The work, however, was much 
retarded by the want of more labourers. 
At length several Dissenting bodies co- 
operated in the great undertaking, and in 
a little time outstripped the elder society. 
The “ London Missionary Society,” com- 
posed of various Christian denominations, 
was instituted, and sent its missionaries 
to India, as well as to other parts of the 
world ; and the evangelical portion of the 
National Churoh, rejoicing in their zeal, 
and vigour, and self-devotion, longed to 
imitate them, and to unite in heart, if not 
in form, in illuminating the dark corners 
of the earth. Above all, the Baptist mis- 
sions had displayed a zeal worthy of such 
a cause; they bore an honourable testi- 
mony for the faith of Jesus, and not 
without success; they saw several poor 
and ignorant idolaters “turned from dead 
works to serve the living God,” and the 
light of revelation rising upon many who 
were groping in the “region and shadow 
of death.” The father of this mission, 
at Serampore, was the venerable Dr. 
Carey. He, and those who were associ- 
ated with him—Ward, Marshman, and 
others—encountered many difficulties ; 
but these difficulties tended only to ani- 
mate their vigilance, and awaken their 
zeal. 

The time when Sydney Smith wrote 
on this subject, was an interesting period. 
The British acquisition of power in India 
had been so rapid and extensive, that 
nearly sixty millions of inhabitants had 
submitted to its control. It was a period 
when Christians felt that this immense 
population had a claim on_their justice 
and benevolence; that they owed them 
instruction and protection; that they 
were bound to dispel the gross delusions 
of their religion, and to correct the fla- 
grant enormities of their conduct, by im- 
parting, in a greater degree than they 
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had done, the truth of Christianity. It 
was a 7" when the subject of the 
renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company was shortly to come before Par- 
liament; and when there was a general 
anxiety that in the new charter a clause 
should be introduced, authorizing a wide 
dissemination of Christian principles, and 
the removal of many long-existing obsta- 
cles. It was a period when Corrie, and 
Thomason, and Henry Martyn were in 
the field; when the venerable Buchanan 
was exciting attention by his “Christian 
Researches in Asia,” his “Star in the 
East,” and his ‘“ Apology for promoting 
Christianity in India,” 


But while the friends of the Redeemer 
were cherishing this missionary zeal ; 
while they felt that ‘necessity was laid 
laid upon them” to send the Gospel to 
that great Indian empire which Provi- 
dence had put into their hands ; while the 
diffusion of the Scriptures and their 
translation into so many of the languages 
of the East were preparing the way for 
the living voice of the preacher ; while so 
many degraded Pagans were ready to 
“‘ cast their idols to the moles and bats,” 
so many dark understandings waiting to 
be enlightened, so many aching hearts 
longing to be comforted, there sprung up 
a most violent and pertinacious opposi- 
tion. For a long time a strong and 1 ee 
rooted prejudice had prevailed against 
missions, which was at length succeeded 
by a still, but virulent hostility. At last 
came an explosion of temper which had 
me: been secretly at work; and the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, for himself and others, felt 
that it should no longer be in a state of 
compression and confinement. He had 
the ambition to lead the van in this anti- 
missionary crusade, and make a fierce 
assault against all that is doing for the 
object in Church and state. Though he 
professes not to be an infidel, yet he 
unites with those who regard the effort of 
introducing Christianity into India as 
visionary and romantic ; who stigmatize 
the “Researches” of Buchanan as an im- 
—_ on the public, and a libel on 
ndia ; and who esteem the mode pro- 
posed as calculated to remove the event to 
a great distance. To this mode he 
objects, “because” as he says, ‘the 
oe party have got possession of 
the Eastern empire. Under the auspices 
of the college at Fort William, the Scrip- 
tures are in a course of translation into 
the languages of almost the whole conti- 
nent of Oriental India; and we perceive 
that in aid of this object, the Bible Socie- 
ty has voted a very magnificent subscrip- 
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tion. The three principal chaplains of 
our Indian settlements are (as might be 
expected) of principles exactly corres- 
ponding with the enthusiasm of their em- 
ployers at home ; and their zeal upon the 
subject of religion has shone and burnt 
with the most exemplary fury.” This 
work being under the direction of the 
evangelical portion of the Church cannot 
of course be properly conducted. The 
author says: ‘This is the great evil; if 
the management were in the hands of men 
who were as discreet and wise in their 
devotion as they are in matters of tempo- 
ral welfare, the desire of putting an end 
to missions might be premature and inde- 
corous. But the misfortune is, the men 
who wield the instrument, ought not, in 
common sense and propriety, to be trust- 
ed with it for a single instant. Upon 
this subject they are quite insane and 
ungovernable; they would deliberately, 
piously and conscientiously expose our 
whole Eastern empire to destruction for 
the sake of converting half a dozen Brah- 
mans, who, after stuffing themselves with 
rum and rice, and borrowing money from 
the natives, would run away, and cover 
the Gospel and its professors with every 
species of impious ridicule and abuse.” 

It would seem that in the estimation of 
the reviewer, the Hindoos do not need 
conversion. He says—‘ They are a civil- 
ized and moral people; and after all that 
has been said of their vices, we believe 
that a Hindoo is more mild and sober 
than most Europeans, and as honest and 
chaste.’ He sums up his sentiments on 
this whole subject in the following 
manner :—“We see not the slightest 

rospect of success; we see much danger 
in making the attempt; and we doubt if 
the conversion of the Hindoos would ever 
be more than nominal. If it isa og 4 of 
general benevolence to convert the hea- 
then, it is less a duty to convert them 
than any other people, because they are a 
people highly civilized, and because you 
must infallibly subject them to infamy, 
and present degradation. The instru- 
ments employed for these purposes, are 
calculated to bring ridicule and disgrace 
upon the gospel; and in the discretion of 
those at home, whom we consider as their 
patrons, we have not the smallest reli- 
ance; but on the contrary, we are con- 
vinced they would behold the loss of our 
Indian empire, not with the humility of 
men convinced of erroneous views and 
projects, but with the pane. the exulta- 
tion, and the alacrity of martyrs.” 

While the author thus argues ‘with 
those of his own church, and severely de- 
nounces them, he treats with perfect 
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levity and buffoonery the whole Baptist 
mission at Serampore. A most furious 
and unmeasured attack he makes upon 
the excellent Dr. Carey—a man so faith- 
ful in sustaining the mission in Bengal, 
so distinguished as an Oriental scholar ; 
so eminent for the many versions of the 
Scriptures which he had made; so be- 
loved for his humble, benevolent, and 
self-denied piety. To bring this venera- 
ble man into contempt, he quotes from 
his journal, when he first went to India, 
1793, such parts as he judged the most 
intolerable religious cant. And what are 
they? Such things as no true Christian 
can condemn, but such as Sydney Smith 
was incapable of appreciating ; most re- 
premae’ to his taste and revolting to his 

is principles.—“1793 : June 16—Lord’s 
day—aA little recovered from my sick- 
ness—met for prayer and exhortation in 
my saktancliok: a dispute with a French 
deist.” “—30: Lord’s day—A pleasant 
and profitable day; our congregation 
composed of ten persons.” July 7.— 
Another profitable and pleasant Sab- 
bath—our congregation increased one— 
had much sweet enjoyment with God.” 
“Jan. 25.—Lord’s day.—Found much 
pleasure in reading Edwards’s sermon on 
the ‘justice of God in the perdition of 
sinners,’”’ ‘‘ April 6.—Had some sweet- 
ness to-day; especially in reading Ed- 
wards’s sermons.” “June 8.—This even- 
ing reached Bowles, where we lay for the 
Sabbath—felt thankful that God had pre- 
served us.” “ 16.—To-day I preach- 
ed twice at Malda, where Thomas met 
me—had much enjoyment, and though 
our congregation did not exceed sixteen, 
yet the pleasure I felt in having my 
tongue once more at liberty, I can hardly 
describe—was enabled to be faithful, and 
felt. great affection for immortal souls.” 
“1796, Feb. 6.—I am now in my study ; 
and it is a sweet place, because of the 

resence of God with the vilest of men. 

he work to which God has set his hands 
will infallibly prosper.” These ravings of 
fanaticism proved Dr. Carey wholly unfit 
to be a missionary in India! With the 
same personal rancour he assails Ward, 
one of the most able of the Eastern mis- 
sionaries, who did so much by his wri- 
tings in enlightening the public mind on 
the absurdities and horrors of Paganism ; 
who was so commended for his elaborate 
‘View of the history, literature, and reli- 
gion of the Hindoos.” Nor do the vene- 
iable Danish and German missionaries 
escape his gross ribaldry; men who had 
spent their lives, not in the pursuit of 
gain, or in commercial enterprises, but in 
removing the ignorance, profligacy, and 
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misery of the heathen; in making them 
happy in this world and the world to 
come. The ridicule poured out upon all 
these men is like treating with scorn the 
first heralds of the cross, and their imme- 
diate successors, the confessors and mar- 
tyrs. Shall they be reverenced and pre- 
served in grateful remembrance, because 
they encountered the fiercest opposition 
in spreading the gospel among the na- 
tions ; and shall those who imitate them 
and have a congenial spirit, be held up to 
derision? Yet Sydney Smith was capa- 
ble of this. 


Other contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review are commented upon in their 
order, and the reverend reviewer’s no- 
tions of the drama, dancing, &e. von- 
demned, but we pass over them to quote a 
single passage on Sydney Smith’s cleri- 
cal preferment. 


We shall not follow the subject of the 
Memoir into his political career, nor 
speak of his political writings, nor con- 
sider his political speeches. The time at 
length arrived, when the party which 
he had long advocated came into power ; 
then he looked for his reward for having 
fought the good fight, and anticipated an 
increase of happiness, according to his 
frequent declaration—‘ I am happier for 
every new guinea which I gain.” For 
his services, he was rewarded with the 
living of Foston-le-Clay, afterwards ex- 
exchanged for Combe Florey, near Taun- 
ton—then appointed to the Prebendal 
stall of Bristol; and at length, through 
the influence of Lord Grey, made resi- 
duary Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
He was not, however, satisfied with these 

referments, and aimed at a bishopric. 
His biographer thus speaks of it:—‘‘I 
know that he felt deeply, to the hour of 
his death, that those by whose side he had 
fought for fifty years so bravely and hon- 
estly in their adversity, and with the 
most unblemished reputation as a clergy- 
man, should in their prosperity, never 
have offered a bishopric, that which they 
were bestowing on many, only known at 
that time, according to public report, fur 
their mediocrity, or unpopularity. 

Swift, in like manner, sought and ex- 
pected an Episcopate in England—“ but,” 
says his biographer, “ Archbishop Sharpe 
having represented him to her Majesty as 
a man whose Christianity was very ques- 
tionable, and being supported in this by 
a very great lady, 1t was given to anoth- 
er.” Such, it seems, was the reason why 
the honour was not bestowed on the 
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other expectant. His warmest political 
friends thought it would be carrying the 
jest too far, to make Sydney Smith a 
bishop. He defends himself against the 
charges, by the following letter to Lord 
Russell: ‘‘ I defy to quote one single 
— of my writing, contrary to the 
octrines of the Church. I defy him to 
mention a single action of my life which 
he can call immoral. The only thing he 
could chargé me with, would be high 
spirits and much innocent nonsense. I 
am distinguished as a preacher, and sedu- 
lous as a parochial clergyman. His real 
charge against me is, that I am a high 
spirited, honest, uncompromising man, 
whom he and all the bench of his bishops 
could not turn upon vital questions ; this 
is the reason why, as far as depends upon 
others, I am not a bishop.” 
Resigning himself to his fate, and pro- 
fessing to “ have lost all wish to become 
a bishop,” he confined himself to St. 
Paul’s, where he was required to “ do 
duty” for three months in the year; and 
where he preached some excellent ser- 
mons, the most of which, it appears, were 
not of his own composition. For one that 
was much admired, he was indebted to 
our country, as he tells us in a letter to 
Lady Grey :—‘“I think Channing an ad- 
mirable writer. Yet admirable as his 
sermon on war is, I have the vanity to 
think my own equally good ; and you will 
be the more inclined to agree with me in 
this comparison, when I tell you that I 
preached in St. Paul’s the identical 
sermon which Lord Grey so much ad- 
mired. I thought I could not write 
anything half so good; so I preached 
Channing.” 





The writer, after getting through with 
the evidence as to the anti-Christian sen- 
timents of Sydney Smith and referring 
to his anti-American prejudices, thus pro- 
nounces upon him in conclusion, with 
rather more severity, we think, than is 
altogether becoming— 


In following Sidney Smith through 
the evening of his days, we hoped that 
we should at last see some of that seri- 
ousness and sobriety which become the 
man of years, the professed Christian, 
and the minister of religion. But he had 
such a dread of gravity, and such a hor- 
ror of solemnity, that he would not yield, 
but fought against them most vigorously, 
even when life was closing and the grave 
opening. At the age of seventy-two he 
writes to a friend—‘“I am learning to 
sing some of Moore’s songs, which I think 
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I shall do to great perfection”—no doubt 
some of those convivial songs which 
would lead him to drive away melan- 
choly. It was probably suggested by a 
visit which the poet had made to hima 
few weeks before; for he says— ‘We 
have had little Tommy Moore here, who 
seemed to be very much pleased with his 
visit; he talked and sung in his peculiar 
fashion, like any nightingale of the 
‘Flower Valley’ to the delight of us all.” 
After the death of Sydney Smith, this 
poet was applied to, to write the memoir 
of his friend, but his serious and sudden 
illness prevented. It was truly unfortu- 
nate that the design was not executed. 
It would have been peculiarly fitting for 
two such intimate friends to be thus asso- 
ciated; for the minister of religion, to 
whom Byron dedicated some stanzas in 
his ‘‘ Don Juan,” to have his life written 
by Thomas Moore. 

But little is said of his death, nothing 
of his feelings, in view of the past, or 
hope of the future. It was to be expect- 
ed that these things would be hurried 
over. One last saying, however, is stri- 
king, uttered when he must have known 
that there was no hope of recovery—‘ I 
feel so weak, both in body and mind, that 
I verily believe that if the knife were put 
into my hand, I should not have strength 
or energy enough to stick it into a Dis- 
senter.” ‘There is “a ruling passion 
strong in death ;” there are exceptions to 
the remark of Young, 


“Men may live fools ; but fools they cannot die.” 


Though Sydney Smith was through 
life an enemy of evangelical religion, and 
a very unsuitable man for the clerical 
profession, there is much to admire in 
the manly perseverance with which he 
laboured in an obscure parish, for the 
improvement of the people according to 
his own standard of religion. He was a 
disappointed man, more to be pitied than 
either admired or imitated. 


In a very different spirit from this 
rigorous judgment is conceived the other 
article which we propose to adduce. 
Every page of it breathes the largest 
charity for the man, and the genial and 
sympathising tone of the whole betrays 
the hand of a gentle nature, quick to 
discover and admit excellencies, and de- 
sirous of dealing tenderly with faults. 
As an estimate of literary and moral 
characteristics, it challenges a respect- 


ful perusal, and the style, as the reader 
will perceive, is marked with rare afflu- 
ence and felicity of language. We find the 
article in the Methodist Quarterly Review 
of New York. The very opening para- 
graph shows how readily the writer 
enters into the spirit of his subject. 


Within the last six months Sydney 
Smith has, probably, been named more 
frequently than he was during any twen- 
ty years of his life. What an instance, 
this, of the power of literature! Whata 
significance does it give to pen and press! 
A few sheets of paper, growing into a 
volume beneath the gentle hand of wo- 
man; a widow’s love collecting worthy 
materials, and a daughter’s affection ar- 
ranging and combining them into order 
and beauty ; then the mechanical service 
of types, and Sydney Smith is an inmate 
of thousands of homes, living his life over 
again; talking in the same gushing and 
exhaastless strain of thought and hu- 
mour; writing, reviewing, reforming, 
and preaching; a struggling man, a 
brave man, a hearty man; a kind, gener- 
ous, philanthropic man, whose moral 
qualities honoured a genius that rendered 
most valuable and praiseworthy services 
to the truth, wisdom, and heroism of the 
age. The new Sydney Smith, we incline 
to believe, is better than the old; or, to 
speak more exactly, he has a better posi- 
tion before the world. It is the same 
man—the distinct, unmistakable Sydne 
Smith—the broad-chested, round-built 
Englishman, with just enough French 
blood to quicken his nerves without any 
injury to his substantial muscles. Here 
he is, with all his instant-telling, sharp- 
pointed faculties ; with all his learning in 
ready obedience; with clear, vigorous, 
accurate language for the despatch of 
ideas as fast as a teaming brain could 
originate them: here he is, the full- 
freighted man, with more (diversity of 
intellect, and more adaptedness to this 
many-sided world than any one of his 
day ; here he is, busy at all imaginable 
things, from inventing horse-scratchers to 
the manufacture of a grotesque wardrobe 
for rheumatism, from training stupid ser- 
vants to the management of official reve- 
nues, from a tender oversight of the sick 
of his parish to the most formidable sort 
of surgery on some cancerous affection of 
the body politic. Here he is—curate, 
joker, satirist, Utilitarian, Whig, Canon 
of St. Paul’s—-with all his versatile en- 
dowments, each as fresh, as spirited, as 
demonstrative, as if the great soul had to 
diffuse itself into its action alone. 
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The following passage will give a 
proper idea of the analytical power of the 
Methodist Reviewer— 


The intellect of Sydney Smith does 
not impress us as an intellect of the lofti- 
est and noblest type. Compared with 
men of his own country—Shakspeare, 
Milton, Barrow, and Burke—his inferi- 
ority is palpable. The abstract power 
was defective ; he could not trace a prin- 
ciple, like Coleridge, through any laby- 
rinth, nor follow it to its source like Fos- 
ter; but if the principle were outside of 
the region assigned by German thinkers 
to reason, and in the open field of the un- 
derstanding, he could seize it as potently, 
and use it as successfully, as any man of 
his age. His feet were firmly planted on 
the earth, and if an effort to overcome 
gravitation were a sin, he could not have 
obeyed its law more rigidly. The bright 
eyes that were so near his brain, might 
range abroad, glancing from mountain to 
cloud, from cloud to zenith, but the man 
himself could not soar. Sufficient was 
around him to arouse, occupy, and re- 
fresh. Nor had he that form of intellect 
displayed so strikingly in De Quincey, 
which hovers on the border-line of the 
supernatural, and elicits, even from com- 
mon impulses, a mystery and a glory that 
add significance to daily life. He asked 
no anxious questions of the mighty nature 
that works in us all, and sought no clue 
to those problems which had perplexed 
and confounded the intellect of aa. 
The interpretative mind, reading a future 
world in the instinctive emotiong,.of 
childhood, or listening to the proph€cies 
of immortality in the frantic cries of grief 
and agony never intensified his sensibili- 
ties or exalted his contemplations. There 
was no foundation for any sort of mysti- 
cism in him. So far from this, we doubt 
if ae J kind of remote or intangible 
thought had the slightest toleration at his 
hands. Hints, that spiritual philosophy 
suggest to profound thinkers; musings, 
that are often born of our happiest and 
truest moments ; ideals, that charm and 
captivate the best men in their best con- 
dition, were too much removed from his 
sphere of reality to gain any hold upon 
him. His faith was eyesight by another 
name. The poetic faculty, as the reader 
may readily suppose, was utterly want- 
ing ; not that he was destitute of a certain 
order of fancy, but imagination, the fore- 
most power of the mind, the earnest 
searcher in realms beyond the scope of 
the senses and the understanding; the un- 
satisfied seeker of still another image to 
embody a cherished sentiment, or a new 
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fact to an old truth—such imagination as, 
even when not creative, is yet capable of 
regal intercourse with the magnificence 
of the universe, and carries a most loving 
heart into the presence of Supreme 
Beauty and Infinite Glory—such imagi- 
nation never endowed him with his price- 
less gifts, nor crowned him with its 
matchless honours. But these defects 
are comparative only. Men may be 
great without them ; and it is surprising 
to look over the roll of distinguished per- - 
sonages, and see how few of ther ap- 
proached the standard of splendid abili- 
ties, which we thus erect in our impas- 
sioned hours. Providence seldom sets its 
seal on the most resplendent intellects, 
and incorporates them into the grand 
system of agencies by which the world is 
urged forward. They are majestic spec- 
tacles—sublime assurances of what we 
are, or may be; but not by them are laws 
made more humane, society more frater- 
nal, patriotism less selfish, philanthropy 
more benevolent, and practical Christi- 
anity more reformatory. Such men exist 
by themselves. They mourn over their 
loneliness, and not with reason ; for they 
belong to higher economy of utility, and 
to a more refined and beautiful life than 
now encircles us. 


Again the writer, in speaking of the 
wit of Sydney Smith, that radiant and 
abounding wit, which flashed through the 
pages of Peter Plymley and lighted up 
so brilliantly the festive board—thus 
shows his capacity to appreciate and 
enjoy the thost striking quality of the old 
gentleman’s mind. 


The wit of the man was proverbial. 
It was a tropical luxuriance, in which 
soil and sunshine did their utmost in 
growth and flowering. The pages of the 
memoir are full of his peculiar sayings, 
and we suspect that the daughter’ has 
collected only a small proportion. Jean 
Paul says, that the current of thought, in 
some men, cannot run steadily on, but is 
ever leaping up in jets. Sydney Smith’s 
wit was perfectly spontaneous. There 
was no effort to invent resemblances, or 
to force a thought into a grotesque shape. 
Others have been famous for wit, but 
Sydney Smith had it as an intellectual 
power, and it seemed a more dignified 
rank in him than in any one whose name 
is associated with it. Not often does it 
stand by itself, a freak of the mind apart 
from its usual exhibitions; nor does it 
save itself for great occasions, as if it 
were a state wardrobe for magnificent 
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display. A portion of the texture of his 
intellect, it was a natural outgrowth of 
active, energetic, versatile thought, and 
it blends harmoniously and effectively 
with his discussions and descriptions. 
Proof of this is found in the fact that, 
while he uttered many strikingly humor- 
ous remarks in a sort of detached manner, 
yet his best things are closely intertwined 


with weighty reasoning and earnest ap- . 


peal, It was the flavour of his mind, not 
a sauce that the epicureanism of Gore 
House can furnish to a dish, but the 
genuine juice of the fruit. No one was 
less of an adept in the arbitrary colloca- 
tion of words and images. Wit manu- 
facture was not to his taste; he was too 
serious and direct for that laborious 
amusement. Play with his thoughts, and 
play with exuberant sportiveness, he 
would; but the thoughts themselves 
always maintained their inherent force, 
and the dalliance was only a pleasant ac- 
companiment to their progress. It was 
not the wit of South, that needed contro- 
versy to give it edge, or some mark, like 
Jeremy Taylor, to make it keen and 
probing; it was not the wit of Fuller, 
bubbling up through every open cievice, 
and quivering like a gentle gas-flame, 
that has been ignited by contact with the 
air; nor was it the quaint wit of Charles 
Lamb, leading off his intellect into hidden 
by-paths, mm holding a strange mono- 
logue over the most eccentric, antiquated, 
obsolete specimens of humanity that his 
search could exhume. Free from the 
savage vices of Swift’s, and too healthy 
and ruddy to need the champagne that 
convivialized Theodore Hook’s into the 
revelry of the dinner-table, the wit of 
Sydney Smith may well serve as a prac- 
tical comment on the remark of the great 
theologian, Isaac Barrow: ‘Allowable 
pleasantry may be expedient to put the 
world out of conceit that all sober and 
good men are a sort of lumpish or 
sour people; that they can utter nothing 
but flat and drowsy stuff; and, to his 
praise it may be said, that so dangerous 
a weapon has rarely been used with more 
discretion and delicacy. 


But these extracts are foreign to the 
purpose with which we first took up the 
scissors—viz, that of presenting an ortho- 
dox estimate of Sydney Smith’s spiritual 
character from the two periodicals we 
have named. This estimate coming from 
a Methodist, we might naturally suppose 
would be harsh, if not illiberal and un- 
generous. But the writer is loving even 


in his treatment of the articles on Method- 
ism. The passage referring to these is a 
long one, but it will be read with interest. 


The religious character of Sydney 
Smith, so far as delineated in the memoir, 
will probably be viewed in different lights 
by different persons. That he was a sin- 
cere believer in the great doctrines of 
Christianity, and, to a certain extent, ap- 
preciated their distinctive bearings on 
man’s fallen condition and guilty nature, 
cannot be doubted. Such points, in the 
Gospel system, as forbearance, compas- 
sion, sympathy, charity and good works, 
and other peculiarities of Christianity, 
regarded as a law between man and man, 
were prominent in his creed; and to 
his credit it must be said, that his life 
abounded in beautiful illustrations of his 
attachment to them. To befriend the 
poor, to watch beside the destitute sick, 
to bear the light of cheerful hope into 
lonely and distressed hovels, to give his 
substance as well as his kind intentions 
wherever needed, and often, too, where 
he was the only good Samaritan; these 
noble and blessed offices were his delight, 
and for them he was ever prompt to resign 
any pleasure and endure any inconveni- 
ence. So far as we can see, these cardi- 
nal duties were discharged for Christ’s 
sake. There is something in his simple- 
heartedness, in his generous sacrifices, in 
his persistent earnestness, in his fruitful 
ingenuity in devising ways to do good, 
that impresses us as a different sentiment 
from worldly philanthropy. Vice was 
sternly rebuked; corruption in high places 
was vehemently assailed; sceptical writ- 
ings and irreligious books were indig- 
nantly condemned; and, in some instances, 
men, through his instrumentality, were 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
Then, too, he laid bare the weakness and 
worldliness of the established Church, 
and challenged its zeal to practical efforts 
for the regeneration of neglected multi- 
tudes. It was near “dying of dignity,” 
and he urged a more effective and aggres- 
sive style of preaching. Puseyism had 
none of his sympathies, and mummery 
was his contempt; ecclesiastical abuses 
had no mercy at his hands, and bishops, 
if their measures or actions were ob- 
noxious, were made to feel his sharpest 
logic and most scathing wit. Such cour- 
age as this brought its penalties, and no 
man knew better than Sydney Smith that 
he was paying a dear price for his advo- 
cacy of correct principles; but no expos- 
tulatations from time-servers, no forfei- 
ture of honours, no contumely, could stifle 
his voice or abate his earnestness. Look- 
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ing at the man in this connexion, he as- 
sumes the dignity of moral heroism. 
There is breadth, as well as power, in his 
movements. There is no sudden pause 
in the midst of his career to ponder over 
prudential calculations, and to examine 
if measures were not strained too hard 
for his own advantage. Sydney Smith 
never put himself in one scale and duty 
in the other, but, with facts on one side 
of the beam, he weighed obligations in 
the other, and determined his course. 
But the errors of a false system were 
around him, and, viewing the circum- 
stances about him, the associations of his 
mere and the sphere of life in which 
e acted, it is not surprising that he 
should have been injuriously affected. 


Tried by an evangelical standard, 
Sydney Smith certainly does not satisfy 
us. If not worldly-minded, he was too 
much in an atmosphere of worldliness. 
There was nothing wrong in his intimacy 
at Holland House, nor is he to be blamed 
for enjoying a good dinner whenever it 
came in his way. His wit and humor 
were God’s gifts, and he generally used 
them in an amiable and unobjectionable 
manner. Exhilarating as his spirits were, 
they never transcended the bounds of re- 
fined and cultivated taste. The efferves- 
cence was not the froth of poisonous 
liquor, but the white foam of a stream, 
that irrigated and refreshed the landscape 
through which it flowed. Table-pleasures 
were valued more for the mind than the 
body, and his wonderful powers of con- 
versation were not wasted on trifles. All 
his friends represent him as most charm- 
ing in his serious moods, and even fashion- 
able women, who courted his acquaint- 
ance for the zest of his lighter telk, bear 
testimony to the edifying and ennobling 
qualities of the man. And yet it is sad 
to think that one so richly endowed; one 
so frank, cordial, truthful, exemplary; 
one of so much purpose, ability, and recti- 
tude, should have fallen short of the 
measure of a thoroughly devout Christian, 
and missed the mark of an humble, godly, 
useful minister of Christ. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Critics 
are morally responsible for their reviews 
of character, as well as amenable to the 
laws of taste and culture for the spirit in 
which they treat the sanctity of human 
reputation. Far from us be the hard and 
callous insensibility that would regard 
the talents and virtues of great and noble 
men as if they were mere contributions 
to the science and surgery of the dissect- 
ing-table. But errors of false kindness 
are often as mischievous as the vices of 
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savage tempers. If any one, after read- 
ing these volumes, will calmly close them, 
and then summon before his mind a dis- 
tinct, full-formed image of Sydney Smith, 
we are greatly mistaken if he do not feel 
that something is wanting to give that 
image moral and spiritual completeness. 
Beautiful does that image appear in all 
the gentler and tenderer relations of home 
and fireside, and abroad, in the manly 


‘pursuits of life, in the field, in the parish, 


in the city, brave as the bravest; but is 
it not the light of a near firmament that 
illumines its features? and if, in serener 
and holier hours, the beams of a more dis- 
tant orb fall upon it, is it not a halo that 
soon vanishes ? 

Sydney Smith seems never to have 
sounded the depths of spiritual experi- 
ence. Religion, as a moral and practical 
routine; religion, as a social system to 
educate and elevate mankind; religion, 
as a state instrument; religion, as a re- 
vealed, Divine authority, armed with 
God’s omnipotence, and hallowed by 
God’s compassionate love; religion, as a 
theory of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, he comprehended 
and taught. A step beyond and he 
reaches ‘purity of heart,’ and dwells 
on it as the “ark of God;” ‘it is God’s, 
and to God it will return.” But, admit- 
ting gladly all this, it is very obvious that 
Sydney Smith had no fellowship with the 
a aspects of experimental re- 
igion. The agonies of repentance; the 
terrible conviction that cleaves the uni- 
verse, and opens heaven and hell before 
the startled eyes; the strong cries and 
tears, that utter a language unknown, 
where the cross is unfelt; the vast inter- 
ests of the soul, when God lets down the 
burden of eternity on its keenest sensi- 
bilities; the reconciling sight of Jesus, 
as redeemer, intercessor, friend and bro- 
ther; the triumph of faith, hope, and 
love, in their answering joy to Father, 
Son, and Spirit; the sore conflicts of 
Christian life; the alternations of fear 
and confidence ; the oft-repeated prayer, 
“God, be merciful to me, a sinner ;” the 
earning for rest in Paradise; the growth 
into the full stature of Christ; all this 
was beyond his grasp. To his mind, a 
person showing an acute sense of God’s 
violated law, or an exultant feeling of 
God’s forgiving mercy, was a sheer enthu- 
siast. Perhaps the enthusiast needed medi- 
cal treatment; perhaps the stomach had 
usurped the dominion of the brain, and 
a bad liver was secreting unhealthy ideas; 
at best, he was the fool of others, or the 
dupe of himself. For all such cases he 
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had a most summary treatment; and, 
seizing the most exceptionable of their 
pecularities, and drawing no line what- 
ever between the incidents of a princi- 
ple and the principle itself, he branded 
them as fanatics, whose rantings, super- 
stition, and severities, were the off- 
spring of distempered heads or hollow 
hearts. A grosser instance of injustice, 
a more humiliating exhibition of igno-_ 
rance and moral inappreciativeness, we 
do not know, than this phase of Sydney 
Smith’s character. He saw and felt the 
evils of the established Church; he ad- 
mitted that its disease was chronic; he 
was an unflinching supporter of libe- 
rality and charity in all things ; he loved 
to witness the progress of society, and no 
one laboured harder, in certain ways, to 
contribute to it; and yet, while evan- 
gelical Christians were accomplishing, 
under his own eyes, and at his very door, 
what he so much coveted to have done; 
while they were sending a new stream 
of life into the decaying vitals of the 
Church, and quickening the lower classes 
of England into the consciousness of 
manhood; while literature, commerce, 
and legislation, all bore marks of their 
energetic presence, and showed that Chris- 
tianity was advancing toward its en- 
thronement, in intellect and life; he 
must deliberately plant himself, fathoms 
deep, against these movements, and hurl 
the sharpest shafts of wit, and the barbed 
arrows of ridicule, into the hearts of 
many of England’s worthiest and purest 
men. We say nothing of the taste that 
could select the most pervertible passages 
from evangelical works, and hold them 
up to public derision. It had been done 
before. Infidels had made a similar use 
of the Bible. Satan himself is a master- 
hand at apt quotations. A few withered 
leaves, crumpled, blackened, mouldy, 
from the boughs of an oak, do not con- 
vict it of death ; nor do ugly worms on 
flowers disgust a botanist with the vege- 
table beauty of nature. The man talked 
of bigotry ; but what bigotry is as blind- 
ing as that which shuts up one to his own 
little loop-hole, and never permits him to 
move a hair’s breadth toward a more 
commanding point of observation? And 
he talked, too, of delusion; alas! there 
is no delusion so silly at that which con- 
sists in mistaking a manikin for a living 
being; and of this was he guilty, when 
he turned scornfully from evangelical 
Christianity, and rested his hopes on the 
counterfeit institutions of the day. 

In the same spirit he vehemently op- 
posed Methodism. Selecting his points 
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of attack, and keeping them only before 
his eye, he repudiates the entire system, 
by virtue of his dislike for what offends 
his taste and irritates his sense of refine- 
ment. The strange narrations of inward 
experience and outward trials, which 
Methodists had published, are either in- 
sufferably stupid or shockingly profane ; 
while the introduction of supernatural 
things, in which some of them indulged, 
is quite an overmatch for his charity. 
Roman Catholics appeal to his sympathies 
and enlist his forbearance ; but preaching 
cobblers and shouting colliers are too 
much for his temper. The people must 
necessarily run to ruin, if they follow 
the lead of such raving madmen. What 
will the doctrine of Providence prove in 
their hands? The depths in him move, 
and the shoal spots, lashed by the waters, 
are thick with strife, and clouded by 
dense Newfoundland fogs. Providence was 
not to be brought down from its high, 
scientific, unapproachable dignity. It was 
to be let alone in its sublime embodiment 
in the general laws of the universe, and 
it was downright sacrilege in Methodist 
rayer-meetings and love-feasts, to claim 
its present action in their results, Not 
then had the “ Natural Vestiges” ascer- 
tained that Providence was a lottery sys- 
tem, nor had a presumptuous “ spiritual- 
ism” degraded it into an affair of sullen 
raps and moving tables. But Providence 
was quietly generalized out of the reach 
of common things, and religious philoso- 
phy, as Sydney Smith held it, was con- 
tent, if it would be good enough to man- 
age the machinery of the solar system, 
and keep comets from using their tails 
too furiously. Nor had he any more 
patience with the style of thought and 
the bold manner which they employed in 
speaking of the Holy Ghost. Iho think 
of those unwashed, uncombed masses, as 
tabernacles of the Spirit, was beyond en- 
durance, His nostrils settled the question ; 
the dirty, greasy creatures, smelled of 
subterranean odours, and it would take 
Gabriel and the resurrection to make 
them decent enough to be entered on the 
list of Adam’s descendants. The fanati- 
cal herd claimed to know their sins for- 
given, and to live in the daily conscious- 
ness of an approving God; they believed 
in fasting and prayer; they thought that 
sackcloth and ashes were as necessary in 
England as in ancient Judea; they re- 
proved worldly fashions, and counted all 
things but loss, for the excellence of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus; and this was 
sufficient to demonstrate that a morbid 
and heretical enthusiasm had taken pos- 
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session of them. A man must be de- 
plorably ignorant of the Bible, who has 
not seen the disclosures of this vivid ex- 
perience all through its pages. Judaism 
abounds with them, and Christianity pre- 
sents them as common facts in the New 
Testament; but, apart from that, it is 
certainly amazing that any one, who has 
ever had a single religious thought to 
penetrate his brain, or a solitary religious 
emotion to enter into his heart, has not 
instantly and clearly recognised the power 
of Christianity to awaken intense con- 
viction and profound feeling. Such a one 
cannot forget the very approach of Chris- 
tianity, as if a mysterious agency moved 
in advance of its footsteps, transferred 
him suddenly to a new position, and 
created a sense of relationships to the 
invisible and eternal, that he had not be- 
fure imagined. It does not act on the 
senses, nor does it seize the imagination 
half as potently as a thousand objects 
around us; and yet, with a thrill that the 
nerves of sense never felt, and with a 
living realization that imagination never 
approximated, it impresses, at the same 
moment, and in equal fulness, our whole 
nature, and changes it into a being cf in- 
finite fears and hopes. The slightest con- 
tact with Christianity, if it is nothing 
more than an intellectual exercise, is as- 
suredly sufficient to indicate its line of 
movement, and to convince one that awe, 
dread, anxiety, terror, as they operate in 
common minds, by reason of common sen- 
sibilities, and through the announced 
agency of God’s special Spirit, are the in- 
separable attendants of its presence. 
Methodism did nothing more than express 
these vast and momentous facts. It took its 
tone and language from the Bible; it was 
untaught of man; its original institutions 
grew out of its prominent thoughts; its 
bond of union was simple brotherhood 
in Christ; its usages shaped themselves 
out from its instincts; and in all its re- 
lations it showed, to right-minded men, 
that it bore the stamp of God. 


If Sydney Smith’s discernment had 
not utterly failed him, it would have satis- 
fied his judgment, that those things in 
Methodism, which he found so much 
cause to condemn, were striking illustra- 
tions of its divine origin. Could any 
exhibition of pungent thought, deep con- 
viction, poignant sorrow, truthful confi- 
dence, inspiring rapture, be more natural, 
taken in connexion with the circum- 
stances then existing? Consider the 
parties, the time, the occasion; view all 
the antecedents ; and these peculiarities, 
if such they can be called, are a most 
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significant, reliable, and impressive testi- 
mony in its favor. Had they been ab- 
sent; had these occasional hyperboles, 
extravagant attitudes, and wild outbursts, 
never appeared, the evidence would not 
have been so strong and convincing, that 
Christianity was working mightily on the 
hearts of the people. There were no 
irreconcilable phenomena in these mani- 
festations. If they had never run into 
excess ; never transgressed the bounds of 
sober propriety; never provoked a smile, 
or suggested an apprehension, that would 
have been an unaccountable phenome- 
non. 


With such large draughts upon the 
Methodist Quarterly we might be content, 
and beg indulgence of its Editor for the 
freedom we have taken with his pages, 
but the conclusion of the article is so elo- 
quently written, and contains such admi- 
rable reflections upon the influence of the 
home circle upon English literature, that 
we cannot forbear making use of it here. 
The writer says. 


Whatever fault may be found with 
Sydney Smith’s course in those connex- 
ions which have been mentioned, and 
whatever failures he may have made in 
measuring up to the standard that his of- 
fice and position pledged him to meet, it 
is delightful to dwell on what he did, and 
the means by which he accomplished so 
much for his age and country Com- 
mencing life with almost every thing 
against him, he augmented the difficulties 
in his way by advocating principles that 
drew upon him neglect and suffering. 
The peculiar talents which nature had 
lavishly given, and study, with its asso- 
ciate arts, had most effectively trained, 
were serious drawbacks to preferment and 
honour. ‘The traditions of England, as 
England then was; the patronage of the 
aristocracy; the favourite privileges of 
place and prerogative; the decisions of 
courts, and the verdict of public opinion, 
were against his viinetitel. A young 
man, without fortune, and destitute of 
available friends, he projected the Edin- 
burgh Review, and gathering a select 
group of siurdy spirits around him, 

reathed a soul into its pages, that finally 
made it the fountain of a new life, and a 
new hope to England. The great mea- 
sures that are associated with his genius 
and fame, emancipation acts, game laws, 
relief of debtors, and other parliamentary 
movements, are mainly indebted for their 
success to his fine sense, cutting irony, 
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unyielding purpose, and laborious exer- 
tion. Never, perhaps, did a literary man, 
all things considered, effect more direct 
political good. A most liberal utilitarian, 
advancing far beyond mere pecuniary cal- 
culations, and aiming at much more than 
physical improvement, he infused a gene- 
rous, high-minded, elevated philosophy 
into the practical reforms that he toiled 
so hard to carry through. He made lite- 
rature a most valuable auxiliary to the 
cause of human progress; whatever he 
wrote was sure to suggest important 
thought; the most of his discussions were 
a positive gain to the treasury of public 
wisdom, and rarely did he present an ar- 
gument, or point an appeal, that was not 
so much intellectual and moral pabulum 
for the world to absorb. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this memoir, is the prominence which it 
gives to the domestic and social character 
of Sydney Smith. He never appeared to 
better advantage than in private life, and, 
aware of this, the affectionate biographer 
with womanly skill and grace, has very 
admirably brought out this phase of his 
nature. Any analysis of the man would 
be incomplete, if it were to fail in this 
part of its task. One who wishes to know 
where that mighty reservoir lay, that fed 
so many streams, and while it supplied 
their waters, kept them within regular 
channels, and preserved them from over- 
flow, must search for it in retirement. 
Many distinguished men have been so 
detached from the fireside, that it is never 
necessary to follow them in their occa- 
sional retreat from the eye of the world, 
to perfect acquaintance with them. Others 
live at home, and among friends; they 
simply visit the public to deliver a mes- 
sage, or execute a trust. To neither of 
these classes did Sydney Smith belong. 
Filling a large space before the world, he 
was yet, in an eminent degree, a private 
gentleman, devoted to his own pursuits, 
and discharging, as well as receiving, the 
refined and elegant offices of hospitality, 
It was this that contributed so much to 
freshen his intellect, regulate its action, 
and elevate its tone. How often, how se- 
verely, has literature suffered from the 
absence of these salutary checks! How 
many bitter hearts, distilling their gall 
and wormwood through the pen, would 
have been sweetened, had they been 
blessed with these advantages! 

The intimate friends who came to his 
domestic circle, blended with it as their 
own; and once within its magical enclo- 
sure, the spirit of free and glad compan- 
ionship ruled their hearts, Thither re- 
sorted Mackintosh; and when Bunch 
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would announce “ Lord and Lady Mack- 
incrush,” in her richest Yorkshire brogue, 
the humour of the moment, by laughable 
recollections of the definition of Pepper, 
or the imaginary speech to the hackney 
coachman, in which Sydney Smith had 
so successfully parodied the indiscrimi- 
nate praise and stately diction of Sir 
James’s oratory; thither came Jeffrey, to 
be joked in doggrel, as he bestrode the 
donkey Bitty; and thither Mrs. Marcet, 
Horner, Lord and Lady Holland, and 
others of mark and prominence, in differ- 
ent walks of life. But such occasions 
were not spent in the mere enjoyment of 
gay and lively intercourse. Wit and hu- 
mour only enlivened the hour. Sydney 
Smith excelled in serious conversation ; 
and, at these seasons, when a group of 
favourite listeners was around him, none 
was more ready to use his great gifts for 
edification. Thinking and writing for the 
public soon vitiate the best-organized 
man, if he deprived of that kind of living 
intercourse, with its corrective and dis- 
ciplinary agencies, which such society 
fails to give. The constant tendency to 
magnify the importance of our favourite 
trains of thought; the fondling, caress- 
ing, maudlin ways, into which even ro- 
bust minds are always liable to fall, 
where the solitude of the library is rigid- 
ly maintained; the absolute necessity, 
which exists by virtue of inward laws, 
for men to balance themselves one against 
another, and so learn both their weakness 
and strength; and, above all, that airing 
of the brain, which is never experienced 
away from this cordial and inspiriting 
ae are reasons why a high 
estimate should be put on this goodly fel- 
lowship, simply eonsidered as a means of 
intellectual and moral training. No in- 
tellectual man can afford to dispense with 
this sort of society. Better far be with- 
out books than without it; for cultivated 
men and women always communicate 
enough to stimulate an appreciative 
spirit, and urge it forward in quest of 
something better. It is an insensible 
censorship, that seldom offends, and never 
disheartens ; it steals upon the pride and 
selfishness of human nature, with so 
much bland politeness and gentle affec- 
tion, that men are made humbler and 
stronger, without knowing the process 
by which it has been effected; it is a 
gymnasium, to which one resorts for 
amusement, and finds health and vigour 
in the midst of delight. There cannot be 
a doubt that this species of intellectual 
life in England has been of inestimable 
value to its thinkers and writers. For 
two centuries it has been their good for- 
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tune to enjoy this pleasure, and we ap- 
prehend that, if the gain to the world’s 
stock of thought and resources of power, 
derived from the groves and porticves of 
classical philosophy, were placed beside 
the enlargement of knowledge, and the 
augmentation of strength, which have 
sprung from this source, there would not 
be much cause for the fireside and the 
social board to be ashamed of the compa- 
rison. 

The highest praise of English litera- 
ture is this presence of home sentiments 
among its largest and best class of 
writers, and the peculiar kind of Sa 
style of thought, and general attitude of 
mind. which such a social has developed. 
We do not mean the introduction of do- 
mestic life into works of fiction—a de- 
partment of writing in which the ideas 
and experience of the tender relations of 
human existence must necessarily have 
large play—but the effect on literary 
character of the activity and prominence 
of that sort of social intercourse which 
has been experienced in England. It 
does not appear so much in any special 
direction of intellect, as in the fine, deli- 
cate colouring, that runs through its pro- 
ductions. 

English literature is characterized, 
above all other literature, by these do- 
mestic pictures of exquisite enjoyment. 
From the time of Addison to the present 
day, English hearths have imparted 
warmth to books, that one keeps closely 
by him; and how many faces, that never 
depart from the image-chamber of the 
mind, have caught their familiar radiance 
from its serene glow! No other country 
has anything like this to show in its lite- 
rature. Across the channel there have 
been brilliantly lighted saloons and pic- 
turesque chateaux, where intellect and 
beauty, the learning of savans, the accom- 
plishments of courtiers, and the fantasies 
of wit, had their tournaments, and vainly 
strove to keep alive the romance that was 
relaxing its hold on the imaginations of 
men. But they strike only the eye; the 
heart answers to another call, when the 
songs that breathe forth from the rural 
homes of England, or the great works 
that are permanently associated with its 
sequestered lakes and beautiful hills, utter 
the inspiration which never descends upon 
man or woman, except amid the sacred- 
ness of their abode. 

One would soon be sensible of the loss 
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to his imagination if English literature 
were deprived of the multitude of images 
which it has gathered from English land- 
scapes ; and yet this would be insignifi- 
cant, compared with the immense blank 
which would be left in it, were its house- 
hold scenes to be obliterated. The lan- 
guage itself is a testimony to the strength 
and fulness of its domestic heart. What 
other language has so many vigorous and 
impressive terms, 80 many genuine, idio- 
matic expressions, to represent the home 
feelings? Wedded love, parental ties, 
fireside joys and griefs, the bliss of early 
marriage, the pathos of early sorrow, the 
old homestead amid still more venerable 
oaks, and the green graves of the church- 
yard; these have created words that have 
enriched the thoughts of the world, and 
brought the An caine language nearer 
to the standard of a perfect medium for 
the communication of Christianity, than 
any other tongue. Viewed in this aspect, 
English civilization is entitled to a pre- 
eminence that cannot be disputed. If 
one will go through its literature, the lite- 
rature especially that gives the best in- 
sight into England’s best homes, he will 
find more to suggest ideas of domestic 
life, as narrated in the Bible, than in all 
the other literature of the world. 

The period in which Sydney Smith 
lived, taken in all its aspects, will be re- 
membered, in future days, as one of the 
most memorable in English history. If, 
indeed, its entire connexions and bearings 
be considered, we doubt whether any por- 
tion of time, extending through no more 
than three quarters of a century, is wor- 
thy of comparison with it. No age can 
show so much solid work, so substantial- 
ly and thoroughly done; none so many 
abuses corrected, so many obstacles in the 
ope | of progress removed; none can 

oast of such impulses applied to the pop- 
ular mind, and such general action in be- 
half of humanity. Among those master- 
spirits that, by earnest thought and 

atient toil, laboured to redeem the age 
rom slothfulness, and infuse a new spirit 
into the traditions and hopes of England, 
Sydney Smith will have his place; and, 
though we lay down this memoir, with a 
heart sad at the thought that he was not 
more signally useful in the highest and 
grandest sphere of Christian action, yet 
we rejvice to know that he has left a name 
which men will not “willingly let die.” 
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TWO SMALL POEMS. 
BY THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
I, 
MUCHACHITA MIA. 
[ Spanish. | 


Aun, muchachita de Madrid, 
I know not where your power is hid ; 


In touch or tone, or if it lies 
Within the midnight of your eyes! 


I know not if those lips confess 
Your magic is your tenderness ; 


Or if in straggling braids of hair 
You tangle hearts and keep them there ! 


Or if you make your conquests, Sweet, 
By showing of those dainty feet! 


That I may pass the dangerous snare 
Of feet, and lips, and eyes, and hair, 


Tell me in which your power is hid, 
Mi muchachita de Madrid! 


II. 
LES SOUVENIRS. 


And then the Lover. 
As You Like It. 


In an ancient oaken chest— 

Old?—An hundred years and more— 
Lie a sea-shell and a flower, 

Could you buy them, Kooh-i-noor ? 


Lies a tiny tress of hair, 
Silken-soft, and neatly tied 

With a ribbon white as snow, 
White as roses for a bride. 


Shell of ivory, agate-veined, 
Spire and whorl, from sea-depths green, 
Tress of hair and faded flower— ; 
Tell me, gentles, what they mean! 


When I hear the little gods 
Whispering in this shell to me, 

I am walking, Madge and I, 
Through the clover to the Sea! 
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When I kiss this skein of hair, 
I have something sweetly won! 
Some one blushes, some one sighs— 


‘ 


Little maiden half undone! 


And the Pink? Its ragged edge 
Once was like a scarlet flame: 
Love, thy type’s a withered flower ; 

Many a lover says the same. 


If they ask you why I lay 
These memorials safely by, 
Tell them—that you do not know! 
As for me, no more do I. 


New York, Sept., 1856. 





Gritors Cable. 


A Prospectus is before us for the pub- 
lication of a new Monthly Periodical in 
Charleston 8. C. under the editorial con- 
duct of W. B. Carlisle and Paul H. 
Hayne. Mr. Carlisle has long been con- 
nected with the press, we believe, and 
will bring to the discharge of his duties 
in the magazine a mind richly imbued 
with literature and an earnest zeal for 
the intellectual elevation of the South. 
Our readers do not need to be told who 
Mr. Hayne is. His frequent contribu- 
tions to the Messenger in prose and verse 
have long since won for him their regard, 
and he has but lately given the most 
agreeable proofs of his ability as an edi- 
tor in the columns of the Washington’ 
Spectator. There can be no possible 
doubt as to the character of the new 
monthly, it must be excellent—of its suc- 
cess, it would be wrong to entertain a 
misgiving based upon’the past existence 
of the Messenger. We can only say this, 
that if the Southern people would bestow 
on their own literary organs but a moiety 
of the patronage they so freely extend to 
the periodicals of the Northern States, it 
would keep alive a dozen magazines of 


the first rank in letters. To all who may 
read these lines in our own section of 
the country we would appeal in behalf of 
the South Carolina Magazine, and ask 
them if it be not a patriotic duty to give 
it, d’avance, the assurance of their sup- 
port?- 

For ourselves, we can say in all sincer- 
ity that we look for the appearance of the 
work with the deepest interest. We are 
gratified that we shall have a coadjutor in 
the defence of Southern institutions and 
the reflection of Southern sentiment, af- 
ter so many years of single-handed, faith- 
ful, and, we regret to add, unrewarded 
labour. The Messenger sends greeting to 
the new comer from the land of the Pal- 
metto. ‘“‘ Long may it wave!” 





We are pained to notice the announce- 
ment in the Charlottesville papers of the 
death of Mrs. E, Clarissa Woodson, which 
sad eyent took place on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, at Bentivar, in the county of Al- 
bemarle. Her little volume, ‘‘The South- 
ern Home,” has rendered her name fami- 
liar and dear to many a home circle in 
Virginia and the South. Throughout the 
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book there breathes an atmosphere of 
beautiful morality and pure religion, 
which rendered it a rich acquisition to 
the literature of the young. Another 
work, by Mrs. Woodson, designed for 
the entertainment and instruction of chil- 
dren, is now in the press of Lippin- 
cott & Co. of Philadelphia, which when 
published will afford fresh evidence of the 
genius of this lamented lady, and entitle 
her yet more strongly to the affectionate 
remembrance and gratitude of the whole 
country. 

The circle of friends in which Mrs. 
Woodson moved and of which she was 
at once the loved and honoured centre, 
will feel in her death an irreparable loss. 
Although it is only our duty to speak of 
her in her relations to literature, we can- 
not forbear to lift for a moment the veil 
which falls over that home now sacred to 
sorrow, and tender our sympathies in the 
bereavement which her family have sus- 
tained. 





The author of Kanawha Pieces requests 
us to say to our readers, that the little 
story of the Disappointed Bridegroom, 
though founded on a fact which occurred 
about fifty years ago, was not meant to 
be understood as historically correct in 
all its details; imagination having filled 
up what memory failed to supply. He 
wishes it also to be understood, that the 
parties were all respectable members of 
society, and that in his estimation none 
of them on that occasion committed any 
greater offence against morality than per- 
sons in all ranks of life now often com- 
mit in regard to matrimonial engage- 
ments. A loose morality too generally 
prevails in matters of this sort; and the 
design of the story was to reprove this 
fault among our young people. 





Our friend, W. Gilmore Simms, has 
perfected his plans for a Northern lectu- 
ring tour, and is already announced for 
New York and Boston, where he will dis- 
course on Rural Life in the Southern 
States and South Carolina in the Revolu- 
tion. With the latter theme Mr. Simms 
is entirely conversant, having contributed 
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to the Southern Quarterly Review some 
powerful articles touching the distin- 
guished part borne by his gallant State 
in the struggle which established our In- 
dependence. The Reviewer had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing much of his historical 
learning thereanent appropriated last 
winter in Congress without acknowledg- 
ment, but the array of facts he will pre- 
sent to the Bostonians will be none the 
less new to them. Rural Life in the 
Southern States will prove a most delight- 
ful topic in the hands of one so thorough- 
ly cognizant of the social characteristics 
of our people and so happy in his delin- 
eations. We are glad to hear of Mr. 
Simms’s design and wish him the most 
abundant success in the execution of it. 





Daisy's Necklace, and What Came of It. 
(A Literary Episode,) is the somewhat odd 
title of a little book which will soon see 
the light, from the pen of our gifted con- 
tributor, T. B. Aldrich, whose beautiful 
little poems in the present number will 
be everywhereadmired. ‘“‘Daisy’s Neck- 
lace” isa quiet, good-natured satire on 
‘popular novels” and the way they are 
published, puffed and abused. As the first 
effort in prose of the author of “ Babie 
Bell,” the book will be looked for with 
no ordinary interest. Mr. Aldrich has 
recently become connected with the edi- 
torial department of “ The Home Jour- 
nal’ and the last few numbers of that 
admirable paper bear the graceful 
marks of his labours. A trio of poets 
now work together in the columns of the 
Home Journal and never has it presented 
such attractions to the reader. 





Two months ago, we spoke of a volume 
of poems, containing a versified form of 
the Southern view of slavery, which had 
just been issued from a Charleston pub- 
lishing house. This argument, enwreath- 
ed with the flowers of poetry, has since 
come under our observation, and we feel 
it due to the author, W. J. Grayson, Esq. 
to ask for his volume, at the hands of the 
people of the South, that large accept- 
ance which its uncommon merits demand, 
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“The Hireling and the Slave” is a com- 
position which will hold a permanent 
place in the country’s literature and con- 
tinue to call for the reader’s admiration 
long after the truths it so gracefully em- 
bodies have been recognized by all the 
world, and this, because the work is no 
feeble imitation of English models, but a 
genuine offshoot of the soil of the pal- 
metto and the cotton plant. Though the 
form of the versification is old and fami- 
liar, the imagery and thought are origi- 
nal and glow with the light and warmth 
of the Carolina sun. The following ex- 
tract, presenting an outline of the indus- 
trial life of the slave, is as remarkable 
for its beauty as its fidelity— 


And now, with sturdy hand and cheerful heart, 

He learns to master every useful art, 

To forge the axe, to mould the rugged share, 

The ship’s brave keel for angry waves prepare; 

The rising wall obeys his plastic will, 

And the loom’s fabric owns his ready skill. 

Where once the Indian’s keen unerring aim 

With shafts of reed transfixed the forest game, 

Where painted warriors late in ambush stood, 

And midnight war-whoops shook the trembling 
wood, 

The negro wins, with well-directed toil, 

Its various treasures from the virgin soil ; 

Swept by his axe the forests pass away, 

The dense swamp opens to the light of day ; 

The deep morass of weeds and fetid mud, 

Now dry, now covered by the rising flood, 

Its squares arranged by lines of bank and 
drain, 

Smiles with rich harvests of the golden grain, 

That, wrought from ooze by nature’s curious 
art, 

To pearly whiteness, cheers the negro’s heart, 

Smokes on the master’s board in goodly show, 

A mimic pyramid of seeming snow, 

And borne by commerce to each distant shore, 

Supplies the world with one enjoyment more. 

On upland slopes, with jungle lately spread, 

The lordly maize uplifts its tasselled head ; 

Broad, graceful leaves of waving green appear, 

And shining threads adorn the swelling ear— 

The matchless ear, whose milky stores impart 

A feast that mocks the daintiest powers of art 

To every taste; whose riper bounty yields 

A grateful feast amid a thousand fields, 

And sent, on mercy’s errand, from the slave, 

To starving hirelings, saves them from the 
grave. 

In broader limits by the loftier maize, 

The silk-like cotton all its wealth displays ; 

Through forked leaves, in endless rows unfold 

Gay blossoms tinged with purple dyes and 
gold; 
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To suns autumnal bursting pods disclose 
Their fleeces, spotless as descending snows ; 
These, a rice freight, a thousand ships receive, 
A thousand looms with fairy fingers weave ; 
And hireling multitudes in other lands 
Are blessed with raiment from the negro’s 
hands. 
Nor these alone they give, their useful toil 
Lures the rich cane to its adopted soil— 
The luscious cane, whose genial sweets diffuse 
More social joys than Hybla’s honeyed dews ; 
Without whose help no civic feast is made, 


No bridle cake delights—without whose aid ; 
China’s enchanting cup itself appears ; 
To lose its virtue, and no longer cheers; é 


Arabia’s fragrant berry idly wastes 

Its pure aroma on untutored tastes ; 

Limes of delicious scent and golden rind 

Their pungent treasures unregarded find; 

Ices refresh the languid belle no more, 

And their lost comfits infant worlds deplore. 

The weed’s soft influence, too, his hands pre- 
pare, 

That soothes the beggar’s grief, the monarch’s 
care, 

Cheers the lone scholar at his midnight work, 

Subdues alike the Russian and the Turk, 

The Saint beguiles, the heart of toil revives, 

Ennui itself of half its gloom deprives; 

In fragrant clouds involves the learned and 
great, 

In golden boxes helps the toils of state, 

And, with strange magic and mysterious charm, 

Hunger can stay,and bores and duns disarm. 

These precious products, in successive years, 

Trained by a master’s skill, the negro rears ; 

New life he gives to Europe’s.busy marts, 

To all the world new comforts and new arts ; 

Loom, spinner, merchant, from his hands de- 
rive 

Their wealth, and myriads by his labor thrive ; 

While slothful millions, hopeless of relief, 

The slaves of pagan priest and brutal chief, 

Harassed by wars upon their native shore, 

Still lead the savage life they led before. 

Instructed thus, and in the only school 

Barbarians ever know—a master’s rule, 

The negro learns each civilizing art 

That softens and subdues the savage heart, 

Assumes the tone of those with whom he lives, 

Acquires the habit that refinement gives, 

And slowly learns, but surely, while a slave, 

The lessons that his country never gave. 





The following versified letter details the 
White Sulphur and Sweet experiences of 
a young friend, from whom we extorted 
a promise, before his departure to the 
Springs, that he would correspond regular- 
ly with the 8. L. M. during the season. 
Now that October has come and every body 
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has returned home, his epistle is valueless render his lines worthy of perusal, apart 
in respect of watering-place intelligence, from the drollery of the rhymes which ri- 
but the sketches of Summer life in the val Tom Ingoldsby’s. The letter did not 
mountains and the hits at the prevailing reach us in time for publication last 
follies of fashion in which he indulges may month, though it bears date in August. 





Bacuwetor’s Row, Wuire Sutpnvur Springs, } 
August 20, 1856. j 
When we left, you remember, I gave you a promise, 
That during our wanderings you should hear from us ; 
So for fear you should think I intended a swindle, 
Here goes for a billet doux, a la Miss W 


[ have read in some bard, whom I cannot remember, 
Of the folly of seeking the rose in December ; 
More absurd is the folly of every new comer, 
Who looks for the Spring in the middle of Summer. 


For the fare, not the fair, for they do well enough, 
But the eating I mean, was there ever such stuff? 
What think you of paying from hard gotten pelf, 
Twelve dollars a week, and then finding yourself? 

Yes, “finding yourself,” a good phrase to my mind, 
For when money is missing, what else can you find? 

It may do for the owners of riches of Ophir, 

But I cannot conceive what the poor people go for, 
Why they change for this bustle, their cottage of quiet, 
And give up their bacon and eggs for such diet. 

Why a man should leave home with his wife and his daughter 
To drink of this shockingly odorous water— 

To say it is pleasant is one of their fallacies, 

I won’t bore you here with its latest analysis ; 

Of gases they’ve put half a dozen or more in, 

There’s hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, chlorine, 

But to flout all such learning permission I beg, 
Contented with calling the Spring a bad egg: 

Of chemical lore I’m a thorough despiser, 

And have no regard but for one analyzer (Ann Eliza.) 


But still you can sleep at your ease, it is said, 
It depends very much on your fancy for bed— 
With a chair for your pillow, your bed the hard floor, 
And a soft serenade in that stertorous snore 
From the neighbour who near you is resting his body, 
To sleep off the fumes of his julep and toddy— 
Thus tumbling and tossing, all pallid and wan, we 
Awake in the morning the victims of ennui. 


But the reason that people from comfort arouse and 
Go off to these summer resorts by the thousand, 
Is because of the pleasures that tickle their fancies, 
In the shape of the tiger, the ten pins and dances, 


Come stand in the door-way, we'll borrow a glass, 
And look at the beaux and the belles as they pass. 
See this is the ball room, an elegant place, 

With the people all coupled like hounds for a chase, 
Now awaiting the music, a famous brass band 

That open like hounds when the fox is at hand. 

Do you see that young stripling, as mincing he moves, 
With his sweet-scented handkerchief, waistcoat and gloves, 
Who ambitious of nothing but trying to please, 

Robs the rat of his musk, and the bear of his grease, 
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The industrious beaver has toiled for his hat, 

And the silk worm has died in his handsome cravat. 
Thus the bear with the beaver and insect he blends, 
While his kids make him merry with prodigal friends. 
Well, that is young Pateless, a sprig just from college 
Where he cost his tm a cool thousand for knowledge, 
For knowledge to live on the interest of debt— 

For knowledge at bluff and at faro to bet-— 

To drink a strong cocktail without ever winking, 

To do almost anything other than thinking ; 

To curse and to swear in a swaggering tone— 

But still the sole sheepskin he has is his own: 

Then look at the girl whom he softly addresses, 

Her blooming young cheeks and her fair auburn tresses, 
But her form—to describe it would be as hard work as 
To judge from the tent of the size of the circus— 

Of the size of a chicken from seeing its coop, 

Or the brand of the flour from feeling the hoop— 

We read of a rave (theological donkies) 

Who worship with reverence baboons and monkeys. 
While the priests and the pontiffs their orisons patter, 
Th’ oracular monkey does nothing but chatter; 

For this chattering idol a fane they erect 

With domes and with frescoes and oriels decked, 

But vast as it is, there is nothing within, 

Save the anchorite god with his comical grin. 

I often have thought (do not fly in a passion 

Ye queens of the ball, ye fair mirrors of fashion, ) 
That when a young girl is thus hooped out of shape, 
Her dress is the temple, herself is the ape. 

Then farewell Miss Hooper, a suitable name, 

I wish you much joy in each juvenile game, 

Rejoice in your ball, and keep drawing your beau, 
While you trundle your hoop to the regions below. 


Behold that young gent with his yellow mustaches, 
His face like an egg shell half covered with ashes, 
His pantaloons made of that bicoloured wear, 
Like some penitent thief’s on the Capitol Square— 
His collar so stiff seems to stand or to hang high, 
While his coat it hangs low like the feathers of Shanghai ; 
It is Marmaduke Swellhead, a very nice fellow, 
Who is green in the morning, at night he is mellow— 
Beside him Matilda now bends her fair head, oh! 
She would look like a lily that blooms in a meadow, 
But her cheeks are all blushing with blossoms and roses, 
As bullrushes covered the infantile Moses— 
Her brow is as pure as the concave of heaven— 
Her eye is as bright as the star of the even— 
How softly it beams through the dark silken lashes, 
Quite a different touch from that fellow’s mustaches. 


Then there is that sweet little girl in a bodice ; 
She smiles like an angel, she looks like a goddess, 
She ne’er opens her lips without dropping a pearl, 
Like that kind-hearted maiden the fairy-blest girl, 
Whose sister ne’er spoke without dropping a lizard ; 
But the lady I speak of is known as Miss Z. 


But I cannot throw off from my metrical spindle 
An alphabet perfect as that of Miss W——, 
Suffice it to say there were plenty of P.’s, 
Every where but at table, and hives full of B.’s, 
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Whose lips we would taste if they only would let us, 
They were pure as the honey that flows from Hymettus, 
There were M.’s, for the printer and Q.’s, for the actor, 
And E,’s for the weary and L.’s for the factor, 

While for all there were beaming the res, ya of I.’s, 
And at one time we hoped to be honoured with Wise. 


That man in black clothes with the spotless cravat 
Is a preacher, well then, you will say what of that? 
Oh nothing at all, for the Parkers and Beechers 
Though very bad men are still very good preachers, 
And this one, they tell me, can see far more wit in a 
Game of ten pins than the whole of the Litany. 


Then there is a lawyer who happens to know 
The many adventures of poor Richard Roe ; 
So fond of his calling that, though he is far 
From his home and his books, he delights in the bar. 


When night with the darkness of Hyypt o’erwhelms, 
Then Faro assumes his legitimate realms ; 
From his table, as tigers from jungles, he watches 
And all that come near his dominion he scratches. 
There sapient judges make game of the law 
And break it as if to discoyer a flaw, 
As geologists shiver to pieces the granite 
In order the better to study and scan it— 
Oh! I’ve seen them all trembling and pale in the face 
With a stack of red chips all piled up on the ace, 
Or a farmer full bent on his favourite spot 
Throw at once his whole corn crop right into the pot, 
But the banker has closed and at last one and all 
To their slumber retire to dream of a call. 


Now morn in the east her bright sceptre resumes, 
With the health of a Hebe her merry cheek blooms, 
While roused from their couches the maidens repair 
To quaff the cool fountain and breathe the soft air. 
As when the bright angel descended and blessed, a 
New virtue was found in the pool of Bethesda, 

The blooming young angels just trouble the spring 
And the waters soon taste like a different thing. 


Not so with the men, for when sorrow assails us— 
When the headache comes on and appetite fails us— 
When the eyes are all red and to make the correction 
He longs for a cocktail to form the connection— 

When hope flies away and the conscience will rack us 
Then a health and hurrah for the ivy-crowned Bacchus. 
But my paper is out and I cannot do better 

Than to bring to a close this poetical letter— 

You may burn this effusion as soon as you’ve read it or 
If you please print it—my dear Mr. Editor, 

With which large discretion I sign myself truly, 

As ever your friend and well wisher, Bos Ruty 


P, S—For my letter would not be complete 
Without a P. S. so I write from the Sweet— 
A little addendum to tell how I came 
To these wonderful springs, (so familiar to fame) ; 
How the road was as jolting and rough as my strain is, 
As we crossed the much vaunted and blue Alleghanies ; 
How the lovely Matilda sat close by my side, 
And caused the bright moments so swiftly to glide ; 
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How growing more confident, bolder and bolder, 
She at last fell asleep with her head on my shoulder ; 
To think of my shoulder becoming the pillion, 

o rest a fair head that is worth half a million)— 
How we walked up the side of the mountain together 
And dreamed of the future and talked of the weather ; 
How I gazed at her features so rosy and merry, 

As I plucked the wild flower and blue whortleberry ; 
How growing chivalric and valiant I killed a 
Rattlesnake long as my arm, for Matilda— 

How I asked for her hand and she gave me her foot, 
And to flight all my hopes for the future she put— 
How I went to the bath with its waters so pure, 
Luxurious in health and for headache a cure, 

As clear and as pure as the wonderful trinket, 

That the foolish queen melted in order to drink it. 
How I went to the fancy ball where at the close 

Mrs, Partington stood as a partner to Mose, 

With its groups so grotesque and its wit so jocund e’en, 
The “razor strop man” danced the polka with Undine. 
But of all of these pleasures I promise to tell 

When I meet you again, and so bid you farewell. 


Apropos of life at the watering places, with a clever parody of Locksley Hall. 
Bentley’s Miscellany gave us, two or three We borrow it as a companion piece to the 
months ago, a very lively article entitled verses of Bob Ruly— 

“Gossip from Newport,” which concluded 


OCEAN HALL, 


Comrades, leave me here a little, ere the morning comes along ; 

Leave me here—and when you want me, sound upon the Ocean gong. 

Tis the street—and all around me, as of old, the fog does fall, 

Looming round our human birdcage, Ocean House and Ocean Hall. 

Ocean House that in the distance overlooks the Bathing Beach, 

And Goff’s avenue of shanties, that you wade through dust to reach. 

Many a night in yon peaked chamber, high up in the roof, I’ve lain, 

Baking, roasting, tossing, toasting, hoping day would come again. 

Many a night at hours unruly, groping up with stumbling tread, 

Have I curs’d the men who'd taken all the candles up to bed. ~ 

Up and down the entry wandered, trying where my key would fit, 

Peering in through chinks and crannies, where I saw a candle lit. 

Often where a fellow-boarder has been sunk in brief repose, 

Giving evidence of slumber by loud breathing through his nose, 

Have I slipped into his attic——twitched his towel from the wall, 

Filched his water, grabbed his table—lawful spoil at Ocean Hall. 

In the ‘season’ men are starving. Charity bestows—a grin, 

And decrees that every stranger who arrives be ‘taken in.’ 

In the season hunger, darkness, heat and noise, are bought and sold, 

In the season mud is water, air is dust, and both are gold. 

Then her cheek was paler, thinner, than should be for one so young; 

But she’d been at Saratoga, dancing since the heat begun. 

In the Ocean Hal! I saw her (Boosey introduced us two), 

And I stammered, ‘May I have—the—honor of a dance with you ?” 

Standing where twelve brilliant burners had concentred all their rays, 

In a robe of truffled satin, garnie a la Mayonaise, 

ets, oe that Martelle had furnished crowned her brow and decked 
er hair, 

And her corsage (made by Steadman) had been dressed @ la Madeére. 

Boosey told me that her father (Mint, of Lamb, Mint, Sauce, and Co.) 

Had eight hundred thousand dollars—might have more, he didn’t know. 

Love took up the glass of hope, and turned it in his eager hands, 

Every vision lightly shaken ran itself in golden sands ; 
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Love took up that book of music, where bank-notes alone are penned, 
And crescendo marks each movement, till a crash winds up the end. 
‘Speculation’ it was lettered, but the careless world don’t see, 

How the ‘S’ has been so blotted, that the word begins with ‘P.’ 
Every morning at the alley, where the ten-pins rattle down, 

Did | meet her all that fortnight in an omelette-colored gown, 

Every noon upon the beaches led her in a tunic red, 

’Neath the heads of hackmen’s horses, dripping from a ‘watery bed;’ 
Every afternoon I met her, round by Bateman’s dusty reach, 

Or in Pennifeather’s coaches, creeping o’er the Second Beach; 

Every evening in the )hall-room whirled we spinning through the throng. 
Till the New York steamer’s whistle ended oif the cotillon. 

O! thou heartless Ann Eliza! Ann Eliza dear no more! 

O ! you dreary, dreary beaches!—O! you cold deserted shore ! 
Blacker than my pen can etch thee—falser than the notes you sung, 
Wherefore cut me dead last Monday, smiling as you passed along? 


. Was it right of you to cut me! Having known me 





was it fair 


Thus to pass your old acquaintance with that curs’d conceited air? 
Weakness to be wroth with weakness! Woman’s pleasure is man’s pain. 
Nature cut them out for cutting—wherefore should a fool complain? 
Belle! A ball-room flirt is justly named a bell with empty head, 

And a tongue that jangles duly when folks marry or are dead. 

O! to burst from belles and flirting! Will she mind it should she find 
I am married to another? Will she wish she’d changed her mind? 

I will seek some girl more handsome: there are plenty about town. 

I will take some poorer woman, with a hundred thousand down. 

I will take her out to Paris, give her gowns and jewels rare, 

Till the envious Ann Eliza tears her bandeauzx in despair. 


Shall I seek Professor Lawton? 


Shall he teach me ‘ hearts to win.’ 


Through the columns of the Herald putting advertisements in? 
What rash thing I’ll do I know not, but farewell, thou Ocean Hall! 
Not for me your band may jingle—not for me your fancy ball. 
There’s another fog that’s creeping from the marsh behind the bay, 
And the fog-bell in the harbor warns the steamer on her way. 

Let it fall on Ocean Hall—on Ocean Hall or fast or slow— 

Hark! I hear the steamboat’s whistle—loud they call me, and I go. 


Though opinions may differ widely as 
to the value of John Ruskin’s criticisms 
on Art, there cannot be a doubt that he is 
one of the greatest of ‘‘ modern painters” 
in words. He has recently written 
another eloquent and elaborate eulogy of 
his friend, the late J. M. W. Turner, in 
the form of an Essay, accompanying a 
volume of plates illustrating the ‘“ Har- 
bours of England” from the pen of that 
eminent artist. The subject is Sea Scen- 
ery and Sea Effects and the following pic- 
ture of a coast line with fishing boats at 
anchor is as perfect and distinct as it 
could possibly be done in oils— 


“Yet among them (ships) the fisher- 
boat, corresponding to the cottage on the 
land (only fae more sublime than a cot- 
tage ever can be,) is on the whole the 
thing most venerable. I doubt if ever 
academic grove were half so fit for 
profitable meditation as the little strip of 


shingle between two black, steep, over- 
hanging sides of stranded fishing-boats. 
The clear, heavy water-edge of ocean ri- 
sing and falling close to their bows, in 
that unaccountable way which the sea has 
always in calin weather, turning the peb- 
bles over and over as if with a rake, to 
look for something, and then stopping a 
moment down at the bottom of the bank, 
and coming up again with a little run 
and clash, throwing a fvot’s depth of salt 
crystal in an instant between you and the 
round stone you were going to take in 

our hand; sighing, all the while, as if 
it would infinitely rather be doing some- 
thing else. And the dark flanks of the 
fishing-boats all aslope above, in their shi- 
ning quietness, hot in the morning sun, 
rusty and seamed with square patches of 
plank nailed over their rents; just rough 
enough to let the little flat-footed fisher- 
children haul or twist themselves up to 
the gunwales, and drop back again = te 
some stray rope; just round enough to re- 
mind us, in their broad and gradual 
curves, of the sweep of the green surges 
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they know so well, and of the hours when 
those old sides of seared timber, all ashine 
with the sea, plunge and dip into the 
deep green purity of the mounded waves 
more joyfully than a deer lies down among 
the grass of spring, the soft white cloud 
of foam opening momentarily at the bows, 
and fading or flying high into the breeze 
where the sea-gulls toss and shriek,— 
the joy and beauty of it, all the while, so 
mingled with the sense of unfathomable 
danger, and the human effort and sorrow 
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going on perpetually from age to age, 
waves rolling for ever, and winds moan- 
ing for ever, and faithful hearts trusting 
and sickening for ever, and brave lives 
dashed away about the rattling heach like 
weeds for ever; and still at the helm of 
every lonely boat, through starless night 
and hopeless dawn, His hand, who spread 
the fisher’s net over the dust of the Sido- 
nian palaces, and gave into the fisher’s 
hand the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven. 


_ 
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Encusu Traits. By R. W. Emerson. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, 1856. 
[From James Woodhouse, 137 Main 
Street. 


The critical editor of the Central Pres- 
byterian, in noticing this volume, very 
wittily says: ‘When Mr. Emerson leaves 
the subject of religion, which he does not 
understand, and his transcendental vaga- 
ries, which perhaps he does understand, 
though no one else does, and discusses such 
topics as those which furnish the staple of 
the book before us, he is intelligible, inter- 
esting, and sometimes instructive.” We 
are indeed heartily glad to see something 
from the pen of the Massachusetts phi- 
losopher which we can read with even a 
moderate assurance that we comprehend 
it. We have-worked to no purpose over 
‘‘ Representative Men” and cudgelled our 
brains in vain to unravel the tangled 
thread of his essays, and we had little 
hope to find “ English Traits” any clear- 
er to our perception. But strange to say, 
the cloudy oracle of the Transcendental- 
ists no sooner sets foot upon the foggy 
isle of Albion than straightway he be- 
comes wonderfully transparent and com- 
prehensible. He appears to see more dis- 
tinctly through a mist than a perfectly se- 
rene and lucid atmosphere. True it is 
that in the earlier pages of the volume, a 
little of the true Emersonian opacity may 
be observed in his interviews with Lan- 
dor, Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth, 


but when he leaves these great spirits to 
talk of the English people in the mass, 
Mr. Emerson speaks in language suffi- 
eiently plain, and speaks, for the most 
part, very good sense. The style of the 
book is not exactly to our taste. Its pre- 
vailing characteristic isabruptness. Short, 
disconnected paragraphs follow rapidly 
upon each other throughout. Now, while 
this style has the advantage of entertain- 
ing the reader (who accepts readily the 
author’s conclusions) without wearying 
him, it is open to the objection of dogma- 
tism. The author refuses to argue out 
his opinions and bids you adopt them 
upon their mere enunciation. But we 
must recollect that Mr. Emerson is an 
oracle and therefore not complain of his 
being oracular. Induction, we believe, 
was never dispensed from the tripod. 


Mr. Emerson is an extravagant admirer 
of England and his volume will be read 
with great satisfaction by the natives of 
that country everywhere. Fragments 
from it will be sent around the world in 
English newspapers. Every colonial 
journal from Montreal to Madras will 
draw upon it for strong laudations of the 
English character. As we unite with Mr. 
Emerson in feeling a high respect for 
John Bull, we will quote a few of his 
commendatory paragraphs from which 
the reader may derive a good idea of the 
volume itself. 

“T find the Englishman,” says Mr. Em- 
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erson, ‘‘to be him of all men who stands 
firmest in his shoes. They have in them- 
selves what they value in their horses, 
mettle and bottom. On the day of my ar- 
rival at Liverpool, a gentleman, in des- 
cribing to me the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, happened to say, ‘Lord Clarendon 
has pluck like a cock, and will fight till 
he dies;’ and, what I heard first I heard 
last, and the one thing the English value, 
is pluck. The cabmen have it; the mer- 
chants have it; the bishops have it; the 
women have it; the journals have it; 
the Times newspaper, they say, is the 
ag thing in England, and Sydney 

mith had made it a proverb, that little 
Lord John Russell, the minister, would 
take the command of the Channel fleet 
to-morrow.” 


But this “pluck” is tempered by gen- 
tleness, according to our author— 


“They are rather manly than warlike. 
When the war is over, the mask falls from 
the affectionate and domestic tastes, which 
make them women in kindness. This 
union of qualities is fabled in their na- 
tional legend of Beauty and the Beast, or 
long before, in the Greck legend of Her- 
maphrodite.. The two sexes are co-pres- 
ent in the English mind. I apply to Bri- 
tannia, queen of seas and colonies, the 
words in which her latest novelist por- 
trays his heroine: ‘she is as mild as she 
is game, and as game as she is mild.’ 
The English delight in the antagonism 
which combines in one person the ex- 
tremes of courage and tenderness. Nel- 
son, dying at Trafalgar, sends his love to 
Lord Collingwood, and, like an innocent 
schoolboy that goes to bed, says, ‘ Kiss 
me, Hardy,’ and turns to sleep. Lord 
Collingwood, his comrade, was of a na- 
ture the most affectionate and domestic. 
Admiral Rodney’s figure approached to 
delicacy and effeminacy, and he declared 
himself very sensible to fear, which he 
surmounted only by considerations of 
honour and public duty. Clarendon 
says, the Duke of Buckingham was so 
modest and gentle, that some courtiers at- 
tempted to put affronts on him, until they 
found that this modesty and effeminacy 
was only a mask for the most terrible de- 
termination. And Sir James Edward 
Parry said, the other day, of Sir John 
Franklin, that, ‘if he found Wellington 
Sound open, he explored it; for he was a 
man who never turned his back on a dan- 
ger, yet of that tenderness, that he would 
not brush away a musquito.’ Even for 
their highwaymen the same virtue is 
claimed, and Robin Hood comes des- 
cribed to us as mitissimus predonum, the 
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gentlest thief. But they know where 
their war-dogs lie. Cromwell, Blake, 
Marlborough, Chatham, Nelson, and Wel- 
lington, are not to be trifled with, and the 
brutal strength which lies at the bottom 
of society, the animal ferocity of the 
quays and cockpits, the bullies of the cos- 
tarmongers of Shoreditch, Seven Dials, 
and Spitalfields, they know how to wake 
up.” 


In ascribing to the English a love of 
the truth, Mr. Emerson renders them only 
justice. It is this quality which challen- 
ges for them the respect of all the world, 
and which redeems even the hauteur and 
absurd importance and narrow selfishness 
of Milor on his travels. Mr. Emerson 
says on this point— 


“Their practical power rests on their 
national sincerity. Veracity derives from 
instinct, and marks superiority in organ- 
ization. Nature has endowed some ani- 
mals with cunning, as a compensation 
for strength withheld; but it has provoked 
the malice of all others, as if avengers of 
public wrong. In the nobler kinds, where 
strength could be afforded, her races are 
loyal to truth, as truth is the foundation 
of the social state. Beasts that make 
no truce with man, do not break faith 
with each other. ’Tis said, that the wolf, 
who makes a cache of his prey, and 
brings his fellows with him to the spot, if 
on digging, it is not found, is a emene | 
and unresistingly torn in pieces. Englis 
veracity seems to result on a sounder ani- 
mal structure, as if they could afford it. 
They are blunt in saying what they think, 
sparing of promises, and they require 
P ain dealing of others. We will not 

ave to do with a manin a mask, Let us 
know the truth. Drawa straight line, hit 
whom and where it will. Alfred, whom 
the affection of the nation makes the type 
of their race, is called by his friend As- 
ser, the truth-speaker ; Aluredus veridicus. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth says of King Au- 
relius, uncle of Arthur, that ‘above all 
things he hated a lie.” The Northman 
Guttorm said to King Olaf, ‘it is royal 
work to fulfil royal words.’ The mottoes 
of their families are monitory proverbs, 
as, Fare fac,—Say, do,—of the Fairfaxes, 
Say and seal, of the house of Fiennes; 
Vero nil verius, of the De Veres. To be 
king of their word, is their pride. When 
they unmask cant, they say, ‘the English 
of this is,’ &c.; and to give the lie is the 
extreme insult. The phrase of the lowest 
of the people is ‘honour bright,’ and their 
vulgar praise, ‘his word is as good as his 
bond.’ ”” 
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Of the intellectual side of the national 
character the following, referring to a 
past age, must suffice— 


“A man must think that age well taught 
and thoughtful, by which masques and 
te like those of Ben Jonson, full of 
1eroic sentiment in a manly style, were 
received with favour. The unique fact 
in literary history, the unsurprised recep- 
tion of Shakspeare ; the reception proved 
by his making his fortune; and the apa- 
thy proved by the absence of all contem- 
porary panegyric—seems to demonstrate 
an elevation of the people. Judge of the 
splendour of a nation, by the insignifi- 
cance of great individuals in it.” 


All this is greatly to England’s praise. 
Per contra, and only to establish the au- 
thor’s independence, we will pick out a 
bit or two of censure. 

We are not very sure that we fully 
know what the following means, but some 
of our readers may. ‘ 


“The poetry of course is low and pro- 
saic; Only now and then, as in Words- 
worth, conscientious; or in Byron, as- 
sional; or in Tennyson, factitious. But 
if I should count the poets who have con- 
tributed to the bible of existing England 
sentences of guidance and consolation 
which are still glowing and effective,— 
how few! Shall i find my heavenly bread 
in the reigning poets? Where is great 
design in modern English poetry? The 
English have lost sight of the fact that 
poetry exists to speak the spiritual law, 
and that no wealth of description or of 
fancy is yet essentially new, and out of 
the limits of prose, until this condition is 
reached. Therefore the grave old poets, 
like the Greek artists, heeded their de- 
signs, and less considered the finish. It 
was their office to lead to the divine 
sources, out of which all this, and much 
more, readily springs; and, if this reli- 
gion is in the poetry, it raises us to some 
purpose, and we can well afford some 
staidness, or hardness, or want of popu- 
lar tune in the verses.” 


The greatest defect in the English 
character, their servility to rank, the flun- 
keyism which Thackeray has held up to 
immortal ridicule, Mr. Emerson passes 
over, but he thus faithfully describes the 
homage paid in England to wealth—with 
which quotation we must dismiss him— 


“There is no vountry in which so ab- 
solute a homage is paid to wealth. In 
America, there is a touch of shame when 
a man exhibits the evidences of large 
property, as if, after all, it needed apolo- 
gy. But the Englishman has pure pride 
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in his wealth, and esteems it a final cer- 
tificate. A coarse logic rules throughout 
all English souls; if you have merit, can 
you not show it by your good clothes, and 
coach, and horses? How can aman bea 
gentleman without a pipe of wine? Hay- 
don says, ‘there is a fierce resolution to 
make every man live according to the 
means he possesses.’ There is a mixture 
of religion in it. They are under the 
Jewish law, and read with sonorous em- 
ewe that their days shall be long in the 
and, they shall have sons and daughters, 
flocks and herds, wine and oil. In exact 
proportion, is the reproach of poverty. 
They do not wish to be represented ex- 
cept by opulent men. An Englishman 
who has lost his fortune, is said to have 
died of a broken heart, The last term of 
insult is, ‘a beggar.’ Nelson said, ‘the 
want of fortune is a crime which I can 
never get over.’ Sydney Smith said, 
‘poverty is infamous in England.’ And 
one of their recent writers speaks, in ref- 
erence to a private and scholastic life, of 
‘the grave moral deterioration which fol- 
lows an empty exchequer.’ You shall 
find this sentiment, if not so frankly put, 
yet deeply implied, in the novels and ro- 
manees of the present century, and not 
only in these, but in biography, and in 
the votes of public assemblies, in the tone 
of the preaching, and in the table-talk.” 





Tae Apventures or GERARD, THE LION 
Kier. Translated from the French 
by C. E. Wuirenzap. New York: 
Derby & Jackson, 1856. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The extraordinary adventures of that 
mighty Nimrod, Roualeyn Gordon Cum- 
ming, in South Africa, as detailed by 
himself, have made us familiar with lion- 
hunting as an amusement, but they fail 
to present such graphic pictures of leo- 
nine existence as Monsieur Gérard sets be- 
foreus. The Frenchman’s volume is not 
merely a narrative of shots out of a dou- 
ble-barrel—it is a delightful account of 
life and manners in Algeria, the arida 
nutrix leonum, interspersed with occa- 
sional bits of tropical landscape finely 
toned and faithfully drawn. ‘The literary 
execution of the work betrays a hand as 
accustomed to the pen as to the fowling- 
piece; indeed, we are tempted to ce 
that the inkstand and the powder-flask 
employed in these ‘ Adventures” belong- 
ed to different individuals, and that while 
Gérard killed the lions, some Parisian 
friend of his chronicled their destruction. 
The translation of the work seems to have 
been exceedingly well done. A single 
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extract from the record will give our 
readers an idea of its interest. It embo- 
dies a mournful and remarkable story— 


“A large number of recent examples 
of Arabs who have been devoured in this 
manner, have come under my observa- 
tion, but I will mention only the follow- 
ing, because it is known to all the natives 
of Constantine, and because the circum- 
stances attending it were fearfully curi- 
ous. 

“Tt occurred a few years previous to 
the occupation of this city by the French 
troops, that two brothers condemned to 
death, were confined in the city prison, 
awaiting their execution on the morrow. 
They were bandits of great renown for 
strength and courage; the Bey, searing 
they might escape by their address an 
hardihood, gave orders that they should 
be ironed with entraves, that is, an iron 
ring which is bound around the right leg 
of one prisoner, with the left leg of an- 
other, in such a manner that the two legs 
are fastened close together, and then the 
iron band is welded. 

“This was done, and yet on the mor- 
row, the executioner, on visiting their 
cell, found it empty, and no one knew 
how they escaped. The two brothers, as 
soon as they were free from the prison 
enclosure, made unavailing efforts to cut 
or pry off their cumbersome ornament, 
but finding it impossible, fled across the 
country, avoiding as much as possible the 
frequented paths. When daylight came 
they hid themselves in the rocks, and only 
resumed their flight with the evening, be- 
ing lighted on their way by the faint rays 
of a crescent moon, and the bright hope 
of freedom. Thus they had already tra- 
velled a long distance, when, in the mid- 
dle of the second night, they suddenly 
came upon a lion. 

“The two robbers commenced by throw- 
ing stones at him, and calling out as loud 
as they were able, in order to make him 
flee, but the animal crouched down be- 
fore them and did not move. Seeing that 
the stones and menaces were of no avail, 
the frightened men commenced their 
prayers ; but before they were finished, 
the lion sprang upon them, and throwing 
them to the ground, devoured the elder 
while still chained to the body of his 
younger brother. The living man, as he 
heard the lessening moans of his relative 
and the craunching of the lion at his hi- 
deous meal, had no trouble in counterfeit- 
ing death, but swooned where he fell. 
When the animal had eaten the body 
down to the shackle, finding a substance 

he could not masticate, he bit off the leg 





of the brother he was eating below the 
knee, leaving the lower part of the limb 
still confined in the iron link. Then, ei- 
ther from thirst or from being satisfied 
with what he had eaten, he left the living 
man, and walked down to a brook, a little 
distance off. 

“The poor devil, once alone, sprang to 
his feet, and dragging with him the man- 
gled limb, crept into a crevice of a rock 
that he was fortunate enough to discover. 

“A few moments after, the insatiate 
beast arrived on his track, roaring with 
anger, and passed around and above the 
hole in which he had sought refuge, but 
being unable to reach his prey, he left for 
the woods with the first dawning of the 
day. 

“The trembling fugitive, a second time 
saved, crawled out of his hiding-place to 
renew his flight, when he was captured 
by some of the horsemen of the Bey, who 
had been following his traces, who, put- 
ting him on the crupper of the saddle, 
carried him back to Constantine, where 
he was again thrown into prison. The 
Bey, astonished at the tale his soldiers 
brought back to him, ordered the man in 
his presence to certify to the truth of the 
story, and the culprit was led out, still 
dragging after him the leg of his brother. 
Ahmed Bey was so moved by the strange 
spectacle and wild narrative, that, al- 
though bearing the reputation of a cruel 
ruler, he ordered the entrave broken and 
the prisoner tobe set at liberty.” 





Tue Ancet IN THE Hovse. Tue Es— 
pousaLs, Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
1856. ("rom A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


Four months ago, we had occasion to 
refer to the first part of Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s ‘“‘Angel in the House,” styled 
“The Betrothal,” in which a susceptible 
young poet contrived, in some three thou- 
sand lines of octo-syllabic verse, to en- 
gage the affections of a very charming 
English maiden. For once, the proverb 
had been falsified and the course of true 
love did run smoothly along the current 
of Mr. Patmore’s song. The fault we 
hinted at in that production, obscurity, 
becomes Very glaring in “‘The Espousals.” 
It is with difficulty that we follow the au- 


thor through any one of the divisions of 


the poem, and we are never perfectly sat- 
isfied that we have caught his meaning at 
last. Affectations of all kinds, inversions 
of style, vagueness which seems to have 
been studied, absurd titles to his chapters, 
which are called sometimes “‘Accompani- 
ments,” and again “Sentences,” and yet 
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again “‘Idyls”—put us out of all patience 
with ‘“‘ The Espousals” before we arrive 
at the middle of the story. Rather should 
we have said middle of the song, for Mr. 
Patmore, like Canning’s Knife-grinder, 
has no story to tell. He celebrates his 
Honey-moon, and like a good husband is 
never weary of praising his wife, but his 
volume is entirely wanting in incident 
and conducts us to no catastrophe, unless 
an ‘addition to the family” mentioned in 
the epilogue, may be called such. Beau- 
tiful thoughts there are, scattered through 
the verses; and an undefinable music in 
certain portions, and tenderness which af- 
fect the sympathies—from which we de- 
rive the assurance that the author is a 
man of refinement and scholarship and, 
we may add, genius; but Mr. Patmore’s 
poetry, apart from its conceits and its 
cloudiness of meaning, is not the poetry 
which is demanded by the stirring, pas- 
sionate age in which we live. His muse 
is at home in richly furnished drawing- 
rooms, and delights in the sweet compan- 
ionship of angelic young ladies whose ex- 
istence glides serenely along in the rou- 
tine of aristocratic country life perfumed 
with patchouly and gladdened by Ten 
Thousand a Year—she never walks with 
free foot on the mountain side or descends 
into the habitations of men where the 
battle of the world, with its fierce conten- 
tions and bitter trials, is daily a fighting, 
to whisper encouragement to the weak or 
consolation to the fallen. Notsuch is her 
mission. Mr. Patmore writes as if there 
were no such thing as trouble in this 
bright world of ours, and if by ignoring 
it, we could bring this happy condition of 
affairs about, then would he be the poet 
for the times. Pity that trouble and sor- 
row will exist, and enter into all the rela- 
tions of life. But assuch is the fact, that 
man cannot sing to the soul of mankind, 
cannot satisfy the poetic longings of the 
multitude, who narrows his walk to the 
paths of the “‘best society,” even though 
prettinesses spring up around him like 

rimroses, and his music rival the carol- 
ing of the birds upon the lawn, 


‘Ir 1s Never too Late to Menp.” A 
Matter of Fact Romance. By Cuarwzs 
Reape. Author of *‘Christie John- 
stone,” &. In Two Volumes. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 
From James Woodhouse, 137 Main 
street. 


Mr. Reade makes his appearance again 
before the public in a couple of hand- 
some volumes, under a long and aphoris- 
istic title. The “Matter of Fact Ro- 
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mance,” which is also given on the first 
page, is designed, we suppose, to prepare 
the reader for the somewhat serious and 
melancholy character of the story, for in- 
stead of green fields and rural love, such 
as we had in “Clouds and Sunshine,” we 
are entertained with the horrors of gaol 
cruelty as practised in England, and with 
the stragsiee of Australian gold digging, 
there being few pleasant scenes by wa 
of relief to the general gloom of the vol- 
umes. Like Mr. Reade’s former stories, 
‘It is Never tov Late, &c.’”’ is full of stri- 
king effects, and is constantly reminding 
us of the footlights in its eminently dra- 
matic form. Mr. Reade has written so 
much for the stage, where a tableau and a 
sensation are demanded every five or ten 
minutes, that he seems not to have recog- 
nised the secret of all the great masters 
of fiction in laying hold of the sympathies 
of the reader, not in exciting their sur- 

rise by sudden contrivances. But in 
Susan Merton, we think he has succeeded 
beyond all his former efforts, in eg, 
before us a character that belongs to rea 
life, and not to the side-slips, and to her, 
as she appears in the rustic experiences 
of the earlier chapters, the reader reverts 
after he has ‘“‘supped full of horrors” in the 
prison and the placer. We cannot sanc- 
tion the absurd tricks of typography and 
ridiculous brevity of chapters to which 
Mr. Reade has resorted to produce effect, 
in these volumes. Such devices are not 
original, and no more conduce to the im- 
pressiveness of a story than the red fire 
of the theatre improves the text of a 
drama in the representation of which it 
is employed. 


Wippirie.y’s New Coox Book; or Prac- 
tical Receipts for the Housewife, &c., 
de. By Uannan Wippirtetp. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson, 102 Chesnut 
Street. [From A. Morris, 97 Main St. 


If the proof of a pudding be in the 
eating, so the test of a cook book ought 
to be in the trial of some of its recipes. 
A competent authority, judging the vol- 
ume in this practical manner, assures us 
it is a valuable work of its kind and that 
no lady’s kitchen can be complete without 
it. The venerable author, according to 
the title-page, which from its great length 
we have not quoted in full, has had half 
a century’s experience as a cake and pas- 
try baker in Philadelphia, and though 
she does not assume like Soyer to devel- 
op the philosophy of cookery, we have 
no doubt that her maxims are fully as 
=— and lead to quite as gratifying re- 
sults. 
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Lecture sy J. Ranpotpn Tucker, Eseq., 
of Winchester, before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Alexandria, 
Va., February 14, 1856. Published by 
Request of the Association. Alexan- 
dria. Gazette Office. 1856. 


Our apologies are due to the author for 
not having noticed more promptly this 
admirable lecture, a failure which has re- 
sulted from the fact that our copy of it 
was for some time mislaid. The delay 
has not been so great, however, as would 
appear from the date of the lecture’s de- 
livery, for it was not until some months 
after that time, we believe, that the pam- 
as was brought out. If our commen- 

ation comes late, it is unstinted and sin- 
cere. Mr. Tucker is a gentleman of great 
cultivation and remarkable depth of 
thought, and his present essay displays at 
once the scholar and the thinker. The 
subject of it is the Christian Religion 
considered with reference to its Divine 
Origin, and in the course of the argu- 
ment the author defends revelation 
against Hume, in the assault made by that 
eminent sceptic upon Miracles, with so 
much power and success that we are con- 
vinced he might have risen as rapidly in 
theology as he has done in lawand politics. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association 
of ye, Fon has done well to publish 
this Lecture which will not only add to 
Mr. Tucker’s already enviable reputation, 
but make a very salutary and deep im- 
pression on the minds of all who read it. 





Specimen Paces or Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Expepition: To be published in Two 
Volumes Octavo, by Messrs. Childs & 
Peterson, No. 114 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia; 

The few pages of Dr. Kane’s forthcom- 
ing work, which have been sent us, make 
us very impatient for the appearance of 
the whole. The paper is beautifully white 
and firm, the typography is exquisite, 
and the illustrations, both on steel and 
wood, are of the very highest excellence. 
The volumes will be unsurpassed by any 
of the same character that have yet come 
from the American press. Each will con- 
tain 500 pages, and together they will 
give twenty-two fine steel engravings, 
three hundred admirable wood cuts, and 
four accurate maps showing the progress 
of the Expedition. We need not adda 
word as to the literary execution of the 
work. Dr. Kane’s name is a sufficient 
guaranty of the value and interest of the 
narrative. Messrs. R. F. & C. F. John- 


ston are the agents for procuring subscri- 
bers in Richmond. 
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Memoirs or CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
By Atrnonse pe Lamartine. In 
Three Volumes. Volume Third. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 
{From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


In this volume of M. De Lamartine’s 
brilliant sketches of celebrated charac- 
ters, we have five very striking portrai- 
tures—Tell, Madame De Sévigné, Milton, 
Antar, and Bossuet. In treating of An- 
tar, the pastoral civilization of the East 
is delineated in warm and poetic colour- 
fg, and throughout the whole volume 
we see the marks of that power and 
grasp of intellect which distinguished the 
“History of the Girondists.” The pa- 
per on Milton is remarkable as a French 
characterization of the great English 
poet. 





Mopern Greece: A Narrative of a Resi- 
dence and Travels in that Country, &c. 
By Henry M. Barrp, M. A. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. |From A. 
Morris, 97 Main Street. 


A very interesting narrative, illustra- 
ted by sixty engravings on wood, which 
sets before the reader the present condi- 
tion of the classic land of Greece. The 
writer travelled much in the Peloponne- 
sus and acquainted himself with the char- 
acter of the people, their manners and in- 
stitutions. The historical part of the 
work is brought down to the affair of Dr. 
King and its settlement in 1855 by our 
fellow-townsman, Roger A. Pryor, fea. 


An American University: An Ora- 
tion before the Connecticut Beta of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity at Trinity 
College, Hartford, 1856, ag 15. By 
Bensauin Aptuorpe Goutp Jr. Hart- 
a Press of Case, Tiffany & Co. 
1856. 


A very noble plea for a higher instru- 
mentality of learning in the United States, 
by a gentleman who, in the prosecution of 
his own lofty studies, was compelled to 
seek assistance in an European Univer- 
sity. Professor Gould urges with great 
eloquence and earnestness the opening up 
of a great American fountain of know- 
ledge, and in the following passage shows 
the necessity that exists for it: 


“Hardly the screaming steam-horse 
and the rattling car can typify the speed 
with which the materials and manners 
and thoughts and tendencies of our nation 
are forming, moving and giving place to 
their successors,—with which our institu- 
tions are modifying, our aims shifting. 
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Not merely our system of self-govern- 
ment, but a myriad of other agencies, 
more numerous than human ingenuity 
could devise or tongue enumerate, are 
uniting to swell the breeze which fills the 
unreefed sails and yet more strongly than 
the tide sti!l bears us on. But whither? 
Aye whither! Hopes and fears, auguries 
of good and omens of ill, confusedly min- 
gled, distract and perplex us. The land- 
marks are all unknown and we can not 
tell whether this mighty current, this un- 
ceasing and still rising gale are bearing 
us to some unruffled Pacific sea, or hur- 
rying us on to a relentless Maelstrom. It 
is the time for action. Thank God that 
there may still be time to discipline and 
instruct the crew, and to secure the helm! 
Men of science and of letters, patriot 
scholars of America, let me adjure you 
one and all to lay hands to this mighty 
work. Think of it, dream of it, talk of it, 
write of it, agitate it at home and abroad, 
discuss it in your domestic circles and 
— places of business, offices, counting- 

ouses, reading-rooms, in your social gath- 
erings and, your public meetings., Let 
the public mind be imbued, permeated, 
saturated with a sense of the crying need 
of some great American university, some 
centre of thought and study and research 
and culture. Do this—and believe me, it 
will come. The sooner the better, for we 
needed it long ago; and we must have it 
very soon or not at all. Only put your 
shoulders to the wheel and we shall have 
it now. 

“The attention and efforts of good and 
wise men have already been earnestly di- 
rected to the attainment of this end or at 
least of some progress in this direction. 
It was the keen sense of this need which 
led to the establishment of the scientific 
schools at Cambridge and New Haven,— 
institutions which have already been 
found worthy of imitation in numerous 
other colleges. Itstimulated the eminent 
scholar, who until recently presided over 
Brown University, to prepare and urge 
and carry into effect a complete plan for 
the re-organization of that college, with 
the intention of making it a university in 
fact as well asin name. It prompted en- 
thusiastic hopes in behalf of Columbia 
College in New York, to struggling en- 
deavors in Philadelphia, to earnest and 
all but successful effort in Albany, and 
the foundation of a National University 
Association, which has already held sev- 
eral meetings in that munificent and pub- 
lie-spirited capital. It has enlisted gen- 
eral interest and stimulated active exer- 
tion in the city of New York, where even 
now some of its advocates are sanguine 
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of ultimate and not remote success. Let 
us all unite to aid the patriotic and holy 
cause. The place is a secondary ques- 
tion. Be it California, thither our youth 
and our wise men shall flock as to a sec- 
ond Mecca, and the Golden Gate be trans- 
figured into a gate of glory. Be it Lou- 
isiana, there shall its myrtle and its olive 
find a new use and a nobler significance. 
Be it in the far North-west, the matchless 
fertility of its soil shall be but a feeble 
type of the new race of its sons. Be it 
in Virginia, or in our own New England, 
so shall she forever retain the proud title 
of Mother of Great Men, Be it in the 
Empire State, it shall be her noblest, 
most resplendent crown.” 


—_—— 


Ware Acre vs. Buack Acre. A Case at 
Law, Reported by J. G., a Retired Bar- 
rister, of Lincolnshire, England. J. 
W. Randolph, 121 Main Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 1856. 


ScripTuRAL anp SratTisticaL VIEWS IN 
Favor or Suiavery. By Tuornton 
SrrincFeELtow, D.D. Same Publisher. 


Here are two works from the press of 
a Richmond publisher, pertinent to the 
times and the great question which now 
agitates the country. Under the form of 
an allegory, the author of “‘ White Acre 
vs. Black Acre” relates with great humour 
the history of the quarrel between the 
North and South with reference to slave- 
ry. Mr. Madison wrote a short paper in 
a similar strain thirty-five years ago, but 
our modern reporter has greatly expanded 
the narrative and brought it down to the 
present day. So skilfully is the allegori- 
cal outline carried on, however, that there ° 
is nothing but the introduction of certain 
negro melodies of recent origin, to nega- 
tive the fiction set up in the preface, of its 
being “A MS. of the Reign of Queen 
Anne.” The Rev. Mr. Stringfellow’s 
Scriptural Defence of Slavery is too well 
known to need any praise at our hands. 
We rejoice to see a new edition of it and 
trust it will be circulated far and wide 
throughout the land. It is perfectly con- 
clusive on the subject of the entire agree- 
ment of Slavery with the religion of 
Christ and admits of no answer. No 
Southern gentleman should fail to place 
a copy of it in his library. 


The Hills of the Shatemue is the title 
of a new novel by Miss Warner, from the 
press of the Appletons. It is distinguish- 
ed by naturalness, simplicity and pathos. 





